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§ Shadows of Crisis Deeper as. 


/orkers Fight for Relief | 


— people fighting for 
enough food to keep alive; 
industries, labor and natural re- 
sources that have heaped up vast 
surpluses of food and other necés- 
sities. That is the hideous contra- 
diction in the United States today. 
Look at it as one may, there is no 
intelligent reason for it. We have 
piled foodstuffs mountain high; 
we can produce enough shoes to 
supply ourselves and a population 
twice as large, and our building re- 
sources enable us to assure médern 
and comfortable dwellings to every 
family throughout the country. 


Yet, there is plenty of food and 
much starvation; plenty of shoes 
while we patch old ones; plenty 
of building resources and plenty 
of homeless families; plenty of 
science, skill, resources, machinery 
and labor, and yet millions of 
workers are reduced to pauperism. 


No inmate of a madhouse could 
in his ravings conceive of anything 
more absurd than this. Having 
passed through one such experience 
we should guard against its return, 
but this is not the first time we 
have been plunged into this hell. It has been 
repeated a number of times since 1837. 

There were other crises before that year in 
“some capitalist nations, but the one in 1837 
_ hit the two leading nations—Great Britain 
and the United tates—and only partly affected 
a few other countries. The crash of 1857 was 
as severe but it also spread to Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium and Italy in varying degree. ’ 

Capitalistic industry with machine produc- 
tion was developing in these nations and as the 
new form of production appeared in each na- 
tion that nation was disturbed by depressions 
in other countries. 

This spread of the depression disease 
throughout the world was also evident in the 
dark years beginning with the collapse of 
1893. Capitalistic production of commodities 
for sale and profit and dependence of workers 
upon the owners of industry are the leading 
features of capitalism. Wherever this system 
appears it brings periodical crises and human 
misery to the wealth producers. 

The first annual report by Carroll D. 
Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, was 
issued in 1886. It was devoted to industrial 
depressions and their spread to nations that 
were entering the capitalist cycle of produc- 
tion. Wright gginted out that no matter what 





* 


the form of government or taxation might be; 
whether tariff or free trade prevailed; no mat- 
ter what money system a nation had or what 
its fiscal policy might be, it was effected by 
depressions to the extent that the machine and 
factory system had developed. 

Two committees of Congress had spent 
many months investigating the disease. Vol- 
umes of testimony were recorded. More than 
a hundred reasons were given as causes of 
these crises, ranging from the need of prohibi- 
tion to lack of confidence by bankers and capi- 
talists but workers offered the only suggestions 


that probed the depths of the horrible malady. - 


These suggestions included the following: 

Building powerful labor organizations in 
industry; increasing wages and, hence, pur- 
chasing power; shortening of the hours of 
labor and making room for more workers; 
abolition of the wage system and substituting 
cooperative production in its place! 

That is to say, nearly fifty years ago the only 
intelligent proposals made to deal with indus- 
trial panics were offered by representatives of 
trade unions. 

A half-century later finds us plunged into 
the most devastating industrial depression in 
all history. The capitalistic system of produc- 
ticn has spread to many nations since the col- 





lapse of 1873. The depression af- 
fects not only the nations in North 
America and Europe having the 
machine and factory system, but 
also those parts of Africa, Asia 
and South America that have some 
installments of the system. 


In fact, the blight has come to many 
nations that have hardly entered the 
cycle of modern capitalism. The rgason 
for this is that they supply raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs for capitalistic 
countries, and when the latter are 
prostrate the little nations feel the 
effects. The expansion of imperialist 
mastery to the lesser nations and their 
exploitation by banks and corporations 


of the powerful capitalist nations also 4 


bring them within the orbit of worl 
capitalism. The backwash of the worl 
depression brings the curse of unem- 
ployment and stagnation to them. 


So the dark shadows of industrial 
decline with its misery for hundreds of 
millions of toilers have settted over the 
whole world. Shady finance, blocking 
international trade by tariff: wars, 
speculation, gambling on the ‘stock 
exchanges, war debts and reparations 
have’ contributed to making a bad 
situation worse. Occasionally they have 
been the beginning of a depression 
but underneath all these factors is 
another one that is basic. 


The margin between productive power and the 
purchasing power of the working masses has be- 
come wider with the substitution of machines for 
man power. The masses can consume what they 
produce but they cannot buy all that is produced, 
The owners of finance and capital cannot consume 
it and they cannot sell it. Having reached this 
stage the industries are closed and the masses are 
locked out. 

So we are plunged into an abyss of despair be- 
cause the capitalistic system of production becomes 
more and more unworkable. To fight our way out 
is a duty we owe to our families and to the workers 
in general. That duty becomes more imperative 
every day and for that reason we raise the banner > 
of “Fight for Work and Relief."’ Fight for unem- 
ployment insurance and the 30-hour week! ; 

This week William L. Marcy, who heads re 
Joint Legislative Committee on Unemployment, 
declares that unemployment insurance is doo 
for this legislative session. We must wait for the 
depression to pass, he adds. 

We have waited nearly four years. We shall 
wait no longer. Marcy admits that he gets his cue 
from the employing class. For nearly four years 
politicians like Marcy in the cities, the states 
the nation have postponed and postponed. In the 
meantime workers’ homes and families have been . 
broken, babies have faded for lack of milk, and the 
jobless workers are treated as though they were - 
paupers. 

The statement by Marcy should sting the masses 
into a solidarity of action and this :>lidarity must 
run through all the states. 

“Fight for Work and. Relief!” 
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A Modern David 
BPP AcE an individual in a tower of isolation out- 

side any responsible section of the working class 
mevement and you are likely to get a daring gentle- 
man who is so “revolutionary” that he throws a red 
shadow. He “eats ’em alive.” Looking down from 
his tower of isolation, he will chart plans for a revo 
lution. He will not organize it himself, but. he will 
sneer at others who will not organize it. 

These observations are prompted by one D. W. 
David who writes in the curent number of “Our 
America.” We never heard of this bird before, but 
here is a gem from his ponderous article: 

“To the extent to which the Socialist Party 

is, organizationally, not preparing its mem- 

, bers and the working class as a whole for the 
eventuality of an armed struggle with the 
forces of reaction, the party is tactitly accept- 
‘ing and building upon the belief that even- 
tually the lion will lie with the lamb.” 

The premise and the conclusion are identical with 
the old force-anarchism of the seventies, now ex- 
tinct. Over and over again it has appeared but the 
present instance provides one important difference. 
Others in the past who thus argued also had the 
courage to act in accord with this reasoning. David 
remains in his tower, urging a course for othcrs 
that he declines to follow himself. He is not or- 
ganizing for an “armed struggle.” Nor will he se 
organize. 

Writing of the Cologne trial of a secret revolu- 
tionary society in 1852, Marx revealed the police 
spies connected with it. Of some of the fools and 
dupes of that period Marx wrote: ‘The Paris plot 
« «+ Was under the direction of a few ambitious 
imbeciles and political chevalievs @industrie in Lon- 
don, and of a formerly convicted forger, then acting 
as police spy in Paris: their dupes made up, by 
rabid declamations and blood-thirsty rantings, fer 
the utter insignificance of their political existence.” 
That is to say, there were some Davids active in that 
period. 

We invite David to come down out of his tower 
and proceed to organize for the “armed struggle.” 
We will guarantee him a fine collection of stool- 
Pigeons and police spies as charter members and 
they will be even more earnest for the “armed 
struggle” than he, so earnest that he will index 
them as the stalwarts who will never fail him. We 
would advise him, however, not to read history. 

For example, should he come across the ‘“North- 
“west Conspiracy” during the Civil War, a movement 
in; the North for “armed struggle” to give some 
states in the Mississippi Valley to the South, he will 
find that the loudest “strugglers” were in the pay 
of the state governments. He will find that an 
Indiana governor even had one of his secret agents 
arbitrarily thrown into jail to restore him to the 
confidence of dupes who had suspected the agent. 
He might read of the armed organizations o° work- 
-ers in Chicago in the early eighties or of the groups 
that went undergound in 1919 and distributed cir- 
eulars calling for “armed struggle” in many cities. 

Perhaps this modern David, seeking to slay the 
Goliath capitalism by “armed struggle,” has in mind 
@pen organization. We invite him to undertake it. 
As for ourselves,.we do not believe that to be a revo- 
lutionary, it is necessary to be a fool. Finally, we 

ine ‘David’ ‘to’ ‘remain’ in his tower. There by 

thirsty rantings” he can make up for his 
“atter insignificance” in this period where the fool 
and the agent-provocateur may arange a partner- 
ship in stupid action. ° 
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Marcy Committee Kicks 
Jobless in the Face 


} Baer a bolt of lightning the report of 
the Marcy committee opposing un- 
employment insurance legislation at 
Albany this year has stirred its advo- 
cates to the depths. Socialists are not 
alone in protest against this amazing 
and brutal statement. Marcy frankly 
declared that this view was based upon 
“the reports that have come to us from 
employers in the last two months.” In 
other words, his report registers the 
will of the capitalist class. , 

The Women’s Trade Union League, 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the New York Con- 
ference for Unemployment Insurance 
Legislation, and the president of the 
State Federation of Labor also express 
their protest against this attitude. 

The original dispatch in the New York 
Times mentioned a John E. McGarry of 
Syracuse as a “labor leader” who also 
approved the Marcy decision. We do 
not know the gentleman but if he is con- 
nected with any union he should volun- 
teer to serve in the breadlines to the 
end of the depression, The “labor leader” 
who would sentence millions of his class 
to the dread uncertainty of the damnable 
charity that prevails should go into the 
abyss himself. 

This decision of the Marcy Committee 
should arouse the masses throughout the 
state and a vast and determined pressure 
should be brought to the legislature to 
force unemployment insurance to a vic- 
torious conelusion. 


Workers at Age of 

Forty a “Problem” 
EN and women past 40 present a 
“real industrial problem” according 
to a special committee of the State Com- 
mission on Ald Age Security in a report 
released at Albany. It declares that 
state and private industry must make 
more extensive and effective provisions 
for their economic security. The report 
is based upon a two year study of 2,500 

manufacturing plants, 

So men and women ‘in industry have 
become a “problem” like the horse that 
has been displaced by the automobile! 
It is a striking indictment of modern 
capitalism that even before the crash 
in 1929 it was making outcasts of many 
workers of this age. The machine and 
scientific management had been over- 
stoeking the labor market to such an 
extent that the exploiters of labor could 
discharge old material and select from 
human material under the age of 40. 

What became of the surplus horses 
we do not know. Many probably were 
transformed into canned meat but we 
cannot eat a printer or a molder so he 
is turned out and told to shift for him- 
self, The capitalist system has trans- 
formed these human wastrels into un- 
marketable by-products of modern in- 
dustry and even if “prosperity” returns 
they will still be a “problem.” Socialism 
alone will the “problem” by pre- 
viding useful employment for all. 


solve 


{eals for Youth, 
Youth for Cannon 
F estimated 200,000 homeless 
boys roaming the United States 
three meals a day will be provided 88,000 
of them by the War Department, if a bill 
before Congress is enacted. Bunks and 
blankets will also be provided. Volun- 
teers may enlist for a year, uniforms will 
be provided, and they will be put through 
a course of military drill each day. 

As a by-product of the depression this 
is interesting. If the boys are to be pro- 
vided meals they are also to be fitted 
as food for cannon. A nice little war 
to serve our ruling bankers and capital- 
ists will find these uprooted boys very 
handy cannon fodder. The proposal is a 
disguised form of universal military 
training applying to a group of unfor- 
tunate youths cast up by the paralysis 
of capitalism. 

Assume that these boys spend some 
years in the barracks and then serve 
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HISTORY 


By William Allen Ward 
ISTORY, the spokesman of time. 
does not use pronouns. ... 


There is no “I” on his typewriter .. . so, 
when true history is written, there 
will be no ghost writers or “I stor- 


” 


aa 

Eugene Debs is dead but history will 
remember him ... even though, a Fall, 
a Denby or a Harding might be shoved 
out of a chapter to give room for him. 

History has a habit of giving room in 
his pages to those who were lashed 
to death by the whip of bigotry in the 
hands of that beast, Intolerance. 


History wil] remember Debs! 





our ruling classes in a war. The sur- 
vivors will return home to face another 
economic crisis and a jobless existence. 
Their children will be uprooted and go 
through the military barracks and so 
on without end. Capitalism becomes 
more and more disgusting in its senile 
old age. 


Dairy Farmers in 
Protest. Movement 

YEAR ago the dairy farmers were 

on the march against low prices of 
milk in the Middle West. This crusade 
has again flared up and it now extends 
from Wisconsin to Vermont. Every- 
where these farmers complain that they 
receive less than the cost of production 
for their products, especially milk. In 
Wisconsin the farmers are on strike, 
pickets have dumped truckloads of milk 
on the highways, and half the creameries 
and cheese factories in one county have 
closed. This strike is expected to ex- 
tend to upper Michigan, in western New 
York a. strike is threatenee against the 
PDairymen’s League, and a_ state-wide 
movement may follow. 

A year ago conditions became so bad 
in New England that five state governosr 
appointed an advisory board which 
formed a corporation ani contracted 
with eighteen cooperatives and twelve 
private groups to stabilize prices. Con- 
trol of 95 per cent of the supply was 
necessary to effect this but no more than 


the end of the year. The Eighteenth 
Amendment has been basie law for thir- 
teen years but not till the depression 
years did reverse sentiment rapidly de-’ 
velop. Should the amendment carry we 
should not expect it to bring any marked 
economic relief. The economic crisis is 
much more fundamental than the issue 
as to whether we shall drink openly or 
underground. 


The League Challenges 
Japan in Manchuria 

E confess surprise that the League 

of Nations finally voted to censure 
Japan for her robber raid in Manchuria. 
Negotiations had been under way for 
months and it appeared that some fore 
mula might be worked out by which the 
League would try to save its face and 
let Japan retain the Manchuria plum, 
The League, however, declares that 
Japan has set up a puppet state and that 
“sovereignty over Manchuria belongs to 
China.” The League members, through 
"the committee, declare “they will con- 
tinue not to recognize this regime (Mane - 
churia) etiher de jure or de facto” and 
hope that non-members of the League 
will act in concert with them. 

This clear and concise action is re- 
markable and we note that on the day 
it was announced in this country, last 
Saturday, news came that Japan had 
issued an ultimatum to the Chinese to 
evacuate Jehol and this week Japan is 
attacking. It is reported that the Japan- 
ese cabinet is divided as to whether 
Japan shall withdiraw from the League, 
In any event ere this is read by our 
readers there may be more important dee 
velopments in this conflict between the 
League and one of its wild members 
who fifteen years ago helped to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” 


Class Forces in 
The German Reich 

ROM week to week the class struggle 

in Germany develops to some decisive 
issue. The Socialist daily, Vorwaerte, 
obtained a court decision against its suse 
pension, it printed another Socialist 
manifesto and was again suspended. A 
dozen Catholic organs came under the 
ban and this will tend to foster solidar- 
ity. of the Catholic trade unions with the 
Socialist unions. Last Sunday in Berlin 
a Socialist Kulturbund meeting was dis- 














88 per cent was controlled as two im- 
portant groups remained outside. The | 
contracts have expired and unless the | 
dissenting groups come in the plan.is 
likely to lapse. 

In Milwaukee the Socialists are work- 
ing with the representatives of a co- 
operative milk pool for the development 
of a farmer-union distribution agency 
for milk in the city. Meetings are being 
held and this farmer-union merger may 
prove to be an interesting experiment 
worth watching. 


Eighteenth Amendment 
Goes to the States 

AST week the U. S. Senate by a vote 

of 63 to 23 voted to submit repeal 

of the Eighteenth Amendment to state 
conventions and on Monday of this week 
the House by a vote of 289 to 121 took 
the same action. Copies of the resolv- | 
tion have been rushed to the states and | 
indications are that many states will} 
speedily call state conventions. If rati- | 
fied the Twenty-first Amendment will | 
repeal the eighteenth amendment but it | 
will also prohibit the “transportation or 
importation into any state, territory or 
possession” any intoxicating liquors “in 
violation of the laws thereof.” Action 
must be by state conventions, not by 
legislatures as in the case of the “lame 
duck” amendment. 

An analysis of the House’ vote, shows 
that the repeal trend represents a popu- 
lation of 105,000,000 and the opposition 
13,974,000. The more ‘industrial ahd 
more populated states are ranged for 
repeal and it is likely that action will 








be taken by most of the states before 


placed by Hitler’s brown shirts and a 
message from Thomas Mann, Nobel prize 
winner, that was to have been read was 
read at a Free Speech Congress. This 
was suppressed when Wolfgang Heine 
said that brutality was officially lauded 
although “the Swastika Cross was found 
hundreds of years ago in a Jew’s grave.” 
In his message Mann placed himself “be- 
side the manual worker in upholding the 
Secial Democracy.” 

Under the slogan, “Rather Dead than 
a Slave,” the Reichsbanner held a three 
day convention with about 80,000 persons 
present. The president told the vast 
crowd that the “Leftists will soon take 
Germany’s fate in their own hands.” It 
was a fighting speech that was cheered 
to the echo. On Monday the Prussian 
police were ordered to shoot Communists 
and curb “organizations inimical to the 
State.” The same document ordered the 
police to avoid “an antagonistic atti- 
tude” toward the Nazi storm troops and 
the Stahlhelm. 





_ THE NEW LEADER, an official pub- 
lication of the Socialist Party, supports 
the struggles of the organized working 
class. Signed contributions do not 
necessarily represent the policy of The 
New Leader. On the other hand it wel- 
comes a variety of opinions consistent 
with its declared purpose. Contributors 
are requested not to write on beth sides 
of the paper and not to use lead pencil 
or red ink. Manuscripts that cannot be 
used will not be returned unless return 
postage is enclosed. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Year in the United States 
6 Months in the United States.... 
1 Year te Foreign Countries and 5 
Cana Tic $3.50 
Entered as Second Clase Matter, Jan- 
wary 19, 1924, at the Post Office at.. 
New York, under oe of March 3, 1879. 
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\ in Germany today. 














ployment insurance! 


out of jobs. The report is termed 


time to enact legislation protecting 
the unemployed is when unemploy- 
ment lifts. 

In rallying the workers to sup- 
port the enactment of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Socialist Party 
} in a statement pointed out that if 
legislation proposed by the Party 
years ago had been enacted then 
there would now be a State Fund 
‘of $1,000,000,000, as compared to 
the $150,000,000 that has been 
spent on relief. 


Workers Rally 


The Marcy report has served to 
rally the Socialist Party workers 
who sponsored the Labor and So- 
cialist Conference for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and the Shorter 
Work Week to greater efforts, and 
to stimulate them to a terrific bat- 
tle at Albany when hearings are 
held by various legislative commit- 
tees. 

The statement of the Socialist 
Party, signed by Morris Hillquit, 


That is the determination of the Socialists, the toiling masses 
nd the unemployed, in the face of news from Albany that all 
lanemployment insurance legislation is likely to be dropped—or 
postponed”—in this year’s legislative session. The Joint Legis- 
ative Committee on Utemployment, headed by Assemblyman 
‘William L. Marcy, Jr., of Buffalo, announces that after a two- 
pyear study of the subject they believe such insurance will add to 
unemployment, as thousands of part-time workers would be thrown 


“shocking” by the Socialist Party. 





Assemblyman Marcy says the@ 


Norman Thomas and Louis Wald- 
man, follows: 

“The recommendation of the 
Marcy Legislative Committee on 
Unemployment that unemployment 
insurance legislation be deferred 
comes as a shocking blow to Social- 
ists or,ganized labor and particu- 
larly the hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed. The reason assigned 
for deferring action is not a sound 
ground for refusing to enact an 
unemployment insurance law in 
1933. Rather it is a criticism of 
the bills recommended by _ the 
Marcy Committee which are bad 
and furnish a financial incentive 
to employers for dismissing part- 
time workers. 

Bills Alike 


“Both the Mastick and Byrne 
Insurance Bills before the Legis- 
lature are alike in that each em- 
ployer is required to pay into a 
fund a fixed percentage of his pay- 





roll until a maximum reserve of 





Help the German Comrades 





A 


Socialists in their life-and-death 


election in Germany. 


COMMITTEE of the German branch of the Socialist Party 
Party in Yorkville has issued an appeal to American Social- 
ists and trade unionists ot throw their support back of the German 


struggle with Facism. The Ger- 


man Socialists, through a committee consisting of Kurt Kupzok, 
P. H. Schmitt, H. Wolter and Joseph Mueller, are seeking funds 
to send to their comrades in Germany as sinews of war in what the 
madman Hitler hopes and arrogantly proclaims will be the last 





Socialist branches, Local New 
York and the Neue Volkszeitung 
are cooperating in a mass meeting 
to be held Sunday, Feb. 26, at 2 
Pp. m., at Town Hall, to arouse 
public sentiment against Hitlerism. 

The appeal to the American peo- 
ple follows: 

A call for financial aid, by the 
German Comrades of America— 
for the campaign fund of our Ger- 
man Comrades! 

Greetings: 

Our Comrades in Germany are 
in the midst of an election cam- 
paign, a life and death struggle 
of the Proletarian movement 
against the Fascists. 

The Party organization, as well 
as the trades organizations, have 
fought a strenuous battle to pre- 
vent that which has taken place 
Because of in- 
ternal strife in the political move- 
ment it has been possible for an 


\ Adolf Hitler, under the false flag 


of “National Socialism” to reach 
the peak of his ambitions and to 
become Chancellor of Germany. 

For the sixth time in one year 
an election has to take place. On 
March 5, 1933, our Comrades will 
go to the polls, when it will be 
decided who will guide the welfare 
of the German people. 

Although we are of the opinion 
that the next battle for Democracy 
and the Republic may not be 
fought in Parliament, the Prole- 
tarian vote must be larger than 
ever before in Germany’s history. 


a 


»\ We well know the amount of 


money it takes to win one election, 
Yet alone six of them. 


At the same time the German® 
elections in this year, the treasury | 


of our German Party organization 
is depleted. : 

Their battle is our battle, their 
defeat is our defeat, their victory 
is our victory! 

The Neue Volkszeitung has of- 
fered its services to accept all do- 
nations for the S. P. D. fund. 

Please send all money to: the 
Neue Volkszeitung, 227 East 84th 
St., New York City; P. O. Box 50, 
Sta. D, New York, N. Y. 

With fraternal greetings, 
Kurt Krupzog, Organizer 
Ph. H. Schmitt, Sec’y 
H. Wolter, Fin. Sec’y 
Jos. Mueller, Treas. 

German Br. Yorkville, S. P. 


y Committee Would Ditch All Bills Until Times| there is nothing gained by laying 
Get Better, if Ever—Employers Would Victimize 
Jobless if Bills Are Passed. 


W is the time to enact compulsory, non-contributory unem- 


of which all benefits will be paid, 


off part-time workers. His total 
cost will be permanently fixed by 
his total payroll, not by the num- 
ber of employees. 


Employers Dictate 


“Mr. Marcy and his colleagues 
know this. The plain fact is that 
the employers of the state have 
declared in unmistakable language 
that they don’t want to be saddled 
with the burden of any type of 
unemployment insurance. A legis- 
lature, subservient to business and 
not responsive to the needs of the 
workers, has seized upon the 
spurious excuse that more unem- 
ployment will be created under 
unemployment insurance. 


“Now is the time to enact com- 
pulsory unemployment irisurance 
$50 in one case and $25 in the other 
at the end of two years has been 
set up for each worker on his pay- 
roll. Then, contributions are scaled 
down. Obviously reducing the num- 
ber of part-time workers and 
shifting their duties to full time 
employees will cut down the num-, 








Free at Last! 




















Federated Pictures 


Sitting disconsolate, hungry, 
jobless and hopeless this Negro 
worker was snapped in front of 
the bronze reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence on 
the flagpole in Union Square, a 
few yards from the monument 
of Abraham Lincoln who issued 
the emancipation proclamation, 
and across the way from Tam- 





many TTall. 





Hitler Protest Meeting 





OCIALISTS and other lovers of 
liberty will unite in a stirring 
protest Sunday afternoon against 
the strangling of liberty in Ger- 
many involved in the rule of that 
country by Adolf Hitler and his 
reactionary allies. 

Speakers representing Ameri- 
can, German, Jewish and Italian 
Socialists will speak, explaining 
the danger to Germany, to democ- 
racy and to the peace of the world 
involved in the rule of the megalo- 
maniacal anti-Semite. 

Abraham Cahan, editor of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, intimate of 
the leaders of German Social De- 
mocracy and for half a century 
student of the movement there, 
will head the list of speakers. 





_', On account of the five previous 


{ 
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Jacob Panken, a frequent visitor 





to Germany and likewise a close 
associate of the German Socialist 
leaders, and Algernon Lee, one of 
the best informed on foreign af- 
fairs of all American Socialists, 
will likewise add their voices. 

Bruno Wagner, trade unionist 
afd President of the Friends of 
the German Republic, will speak 
as a German Socialist who has 
kept up his membership in the 
German party despite more than 
a quarter of a century of residence 
here, and Vincenzo Vacirca, Social- 
ist member of the Italian Parlia- 
ment (in exile) will tell the audi- 
ence what Fascism in action under 
a ruthless dictator means. 

The meeting is to be held at 
Town Hall, 128 West 43rd Street, 





at 2 p. m. on Sunday. 


ber of individual reserves to be set 
up. The initial payments will be 
the same but the maximum reserve 
will be reached much sooner. Con- 
sequently the employer will save 
money by laying off part-time 
workers. The Marcy Committee, 
in short, recommends a system of 
unemployment insurance which 
will furnish financial incentive 
for firing part-time employees. 
Then it uses this state of affairs 


THE MARX FESTIVAL 


HE Socialist Parties in all coun- 

tries are making preparations 
for great commemorative ceremon- 
ies on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Karl 
Mark, which falls on March 14. 

The ceremony organized by the 
German Social Democrats will be 
on a particularly magnificent scale. 
It will be linked up with the Party 
Conference in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main from March 12 to 18. The 
demonstration will begin March 12 
with a monster procession through 
the streets of Frankfort. The 
opening session of the Conference 
itself will then take place in the 
Festival Hall, which holds 20,000 
people. 

As a prelude to the opening 
speeches the Workers’ Choir will 
sing a “Cantata to Freedom” 
specially written and composed for 
this festival. Thon will follow 
speeches by representatives of the 
Executive of the German Social 
Democratic Party, of the Labor 
and Socialist International and of 
the Parties in other countries. 
These speeches will be transmitted 
by loud speakers from the Festival 
Hall to two other great halls ac- 
commodating together another 
20,000 people. d 

It is proposed.to arrange for the 
running of a. number of extra 
trains from all over Western Ger- 
many for those t.king part in the 
demonstration on the opening day. 

The discussions of the Party 
Conference proper will be opened 
by an address by Rudolf Hilfer- 
ding on “Marx and the “resent 
Day.” 








—* Efforts of Workers’ Organi- 


zations and Socialists for 


Jobless Insurance Are 
Redoubled. 


which it creates as an argument 
for rejecting the principle of un- 
employment insurance now. 

“We urge instead a system of 
unemployment insurance’ which 
does not encourage this policy. If 
an employer is compelled to pay 
8% of his total payroll into a 
pooled state fund indefinitely out 
legislation. Long before the de- 
pression, Socialists urged that the 
state compel industry to pay 38% 
of its payroll into a state fund 


been enacted into law in 1925, a 
fund of $1,000,000,000 to meet the 
crisis would have been built up. 
Compare this with the $150,000,000 
that has been spent on relief in 
the state since the depression be- 
gan. Hundreds of thousands of 
people in distress would not have 
been buffeted back and forth un- 
able to receive help because of in- 
adequate funds. An enormous vol- 
ume of misery which defies human 
computation might have been 
averted. Our advice was ignored, 


Don’t Wait! 
“If we wait until conditions im- 


prove, the same argument will be 
advanced. The next depression, 


before the final collapse of capital- 
ism, will again find us unprepared, 


now. It will be silenced during 
better times. The Socialist Party 
will use all of its resources to get 
the principle of unemployment in- 
surance written into the law ‘of 
the state without any delay and 
calls upon all progressive elements 
to support it in this fight.” 





Get your petitions for Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Write at once 





to Room 607, 7 East 15th Street, 
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for $5.00. Save $3.50. 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S 


“BOSTON” 


Two Volumes 
and a NEW Subscription to 


the MEW LEADE 
Both for $ 3:50 Post free 


The two volumes of “Boston” originally sold 


For ONE 
YEAR 


Take advantage of this 
st. 
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| If you are already a subscriber, we will send 
“Boston” to you and The New Leader to a friend, 
provided he is not on our mailing list at present. 
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and that the state match this con- - 


tribution by taxes upon the — 
wealthy. re 
“If our recommendation had 






































assuming that this is not the last — 


There is public sentiment and im-~ 
perative need for this legislation . 
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“A Village of the Uneniployed 





H* REWITH is presented the 

story of a workless village 
by @ young American student 
im Vienna. It is significant in 
that it shows the steady de- 
terioration that occurs when in- 
dustry slows up and dies, when 
ambition dies, when hope dies. 
What is true of Marienthal is 
likewise true of a thousand 
Marienthals in other countries 
—what will be true of more 
Mavienthals of all sizes and 
nations if this depression, the 
full flower of Capitalism, con- 





tinues. 








MARIENTHAL, a half hour’s 
ride by train from Vienna, 


is a village with a population of | 


about 1,500, whose past indus- 
trial life centered about a large 
textile factory founded in 1830. 
In July, 1929, the spinning mill 
was closed down; in August the 
printing establishment; in Sep- 
tember the bleaching establish- 
ment. Finally, in 
1930, the weaving establishment 

was closed, and several days later 
the working population was en- 
tirely liquidated. At the time the 
investigation was made Marien- 
thal had been unemployed for 
almost two years. 

Of the 367 unemployed families 
nine were found to be fully dis- 
rupted or not entitled to state 
support, and 358 families were 
receiving an insurance benefit 
amounting on an average to one 
schilling forty groschen a day, or 
17'4c. 

In order to enter the life of the 
inhabitants without creating hos- 
tility a large supply of clothing 
was collected in Vienna and dis- 
tributed among the Marienthal 
families. With the same purpose 
in view, sewing circles were formed 
among the women, political meet- 
ings were called among the men, 
diaries and biographies were col- 
lectedy and compositions of school 
children were gathered and studied. 

Gradually it became possible to 
gather information concerning 
food consumption, and an analysis 
of the daily activities of the un- 
employed. Since Marienthal had 
been a politically alert village, 
contact with the atmosphere and 
activity of the various political 
organizations was considered of 
importance, and stwdents of the 
Vienna University (who were se- 
lected because of their affiliation 
with the Social Democracy) :were 
sent to the political clubs in Ma- 
rienthal, which made the procuring 
of otherwise inaccessible material 

ssible. In addition, statistical 

aterial was gathered from retail 
shops, dating back to a_ period 
preceding the shutting down of 
the factory. 

A Changed Population 

: The reaction of the inhabitants 
to the extended period of unem- 
ployment, a period which reduced 
them to a state of abject poverty, 
4s “partially conditioned by the 

yehological attitudes of the 

milies concerned, but the general 
effect on the standards of living, 
and especially of the prolonged 
continuance of this reduced stand- 
ard, is characterized by the psy- 
chological state of “tiredness” or 
resignation, a general impression 
given by the actual appearance of 
the village and the individual re- 
actions of the inhabitants. 

Public grounds and parks are 
mtterly neglected, buildings are 

rmitted to fall into decay. At 

st one characteristic indication 
Was the general response to the 
quiry referring to occupation. 
ith the exception of the men 
@ver fifty years of age, the male 
pulation gave as their occupa- 
fen. not “textile worker,” but 
ployed.” 
As far as public jife is con- 


The Story of ax of an Austrian 
Village Where No One 
Works—And the Very 
Soul Goes Out of People. 


cerned, the decrease in political 
activities and enthusiasms is 
striking. Attendance at political 
meetings is reduced to a minimum. 
Party newspapers are read only 
irregularly, and without any dis- 
play of interest. Corresponding to 
the reduction in political hostilities 
is a growth of personal enmities, 
which finds its most frequent out- 
let in threatening letters sent by 
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individual family members to the 
village magistrates. 

The question arose: How do the 
people of Marienthal spend their 
time? While the duties of the 
women of the household have not 
essentially altered—if anything, 
they have grown more arduous, 
due to the necessity for better 
management—the daily life of the 
men has undergone a_ radical 
change. 


Just Killing Time 


spend their day. The responses 
indicate that their activities con- 
sist principally in “talking with 
the wife,” “conversation wjth the 
neighbors,” or possibly, “taking 
the children to school.” 

Most interesting and character- 
istic was the tendency to allot in 
their time analysis a period of an 
hour. or two for activities which 
could not last more than ten or 
fifteen minutes. This loss of all 
feeling of the value of time mani- 
fested itself in the extreme un- 
punctuality at which they arrived 
at meetings, discussion groups or 
appointments—often arranged for 
their personal benefit. The day 
had lost its normal landmarks, and 
a delay of an hour or two in no 
way disturbed the otherwise time- 
less routine of life. 

That there is no inclination to 
use leisure for “cultural develop- 
ment” is clear from the survey of 
the figures of the public lending 
library of Marienthal, which 
showed a reduction of 50% in the 
circulation of books. Nor is there 
any evidence of the tendency to 
spend the time in undertaking for 





The men were asked for a time 


schedule of the way in which they 





the village. Even the legs remote 


opportunities for the utilfwation of 
enforced leisure are overlooked; 
the possibility that the time could 
be spent for the benefit of the 
children—the making of toys, for 
example, as a substitute for the 
commercial product—is quite un- 
realized by the adult population. 


“When I Grow Up” 

The psychological destructive 
influence upon values is experi- 
enced not only by adults, but, in a 
somewhat modified form, by chil- 
dren as well. In school composi- 
tions telling of what they hoped 
“to be” some day, there occurred 
frequently aspirations of a dis- 
tressingly cautious nature: “When 
I grow up, I shall become an 
Indian,” or a “Robber—if I can 
find an opening... .” One of the 
most telling indices of the child’s 
acceptance of his reduced standard 
of living is the actual price value 
of the gifts the children ask for 
Christmas. The average demand 
totalled 12 schillings, in contrast 
with the average demands of 37 
schillings for children of the em- 
ployed workingmen’s families in a 
neighboring village. 

It was found possible to dif- 





By Louis Waldman 


‘How the Power Trust Maintains 


Its Iron Grip in the Industry 


E‘ "ONOMISTS describe this 
as the Power Age. In 1913, 
American industry used 1.5] 
horsepower of electricity for | 
every worker employed. Today 
it uses 5 horsepower. In the} 
short time of twenty-two years 
the generation of- electricity in- 
creased sixteen times from 5,- 
862,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
1907, to 92,737,000,000 in 1929. 
According to the Electric World 
of May 80, 1931, the market for 
electricity is still capable of wide 
expansion. Railroads are being 
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electrified. Industrial and commer- 





cial activity rests increasingly on 
power. Domestic light, heat and 
other electric services are below 
one-sixth of potential capacity. 
There are still some 65,000,000 
homes without electricity. Inci- 
dentally, there is an important job 
for the unemployed. Electrifica- 
tion of the nation’s homes would 
place tens of thousands to work. 

It has been estimated that the 
potential domestic market could 
consume about 76,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity compared 
with the 11,640,000,000 kilowatt 
hours consurffed in homes in 1930. 

Private Property 

The ownership, control and man- 
agement of the electric industry, 
with negligible exceptions, is in 
private hands. These owners wield 
great power. They control vast 
economic resources indispensible tv 
the life of the nation. 

After the power interests had 
waged, a spectacular fight to pre- 
vent a Senatorical investigation of 
the ramifications and the influence 
of the power interests, the Federal 
Trade Commission was directed to 
conduct such an investigation. And 
instead of lying down on the job, 
as the power lobbyists had hoped, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
startled friends and foe alike with 
their comprehensive and searching 
investigation. Up to August 1932, 
the commission’s report consisted 
of 44 volumes, comprising 20,000 
pages and 4,972 exhibits, 

The “Confessions of the Power 
Trust” by Carl D. Thompson (Dut- 
ton) is a digest of this report. 
Though written in a simple read- 
able style, it is not a book one can 
read as he runs. It is rather an 
invaluable source book for the stu- 





dent. 
The foreword correctly tells us 


Thompesn’ s “Con- 
fessions of the Power 
Trust” a Striking Anal- 
ysis of Trusts’ Own Testi- 
mony Before Federal 
Trade Commission. 


that the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission “is a bewilder- 
ing mass. It is wholly unorganized, 
wholly unclassified and without an 
index; so that in its present form 
it is so formidable and involved as 
to be quite beyond the reach of 
the ordinary individual and its es- 
sential facts almost inaccessible.” 
A Bewildering Maze 

Anyone attempting to look for 
facts in a huge unindexed govern- 
ment report will be grateful to the 
author of the Confessions of the 
Power Trust for analyzing, classify- 
ing, and indexing of this great 
mass of vitally important material, 
gathered by an important arm of 
the government at great expense. 


Following out the idea of setting |* 


forth a “confession,” the author 
adhered closely to the téstimony 
and exhibits. The more sensational 
part of the testimony has appeared 
in the press; much of the really 
vital material has not. 

The “Confession” wrung from 
the mouths of Utility Companies’ 
own representatives and agents 
constitutes a severe indictment 
against the Power Trust which 
one’s faith in private ownership 
will hardly survive. 

According to the author, 
testimony shows: 

Inflation 

(1) That the utility companies 
do inflate their capital accounts, 
something they have strenously de- 
nied until the facts were estab- 
lished in the hearings of the com- 
mission. 

(2) That the inflation of eapltel 
accounts forces up rates, which 
they have always denied and ap- 
parently seem still to persist in 
denying. 

(3) That utility rates are too 
high. 

(4) That municipal plants have 
lower rates than private plants un- 
der similar and comparable condi- 
tions. 

(5) That municipal plant aec- 
counts are properly kept, at least 
in many cases. 
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(6) That it is just as logical for 
a community to own and operate 
light and gas plants as it is for 
them to operate highways, schools, 
streets, sewers, and water plants. 
(7) That the taxes paid by pri- 
vate plants do not account for the 
difference in the rates charged as 
compared with municipal plants 
and have little effect upon rates. 

(8) That bankers are involved in 
the electrical industry. 

(9) That investment bankers are 
making enormous profits playing 
with the utility interests as with 
loaded dice at the expense of in- 
vestors and the public. 

(10) That utility companies do 
not keep their promises that they 
will not increase rates. 

(11) That corporations make 
huge profits in the purchase and 
resale of their properties, a prac- 
tice resulting in further increases 
in rates to the public. 

Free Opinions Silenced 

(12) That efforts on the part of 
men in the industry who have de- 
clared themselves against extortion 
and exploitation in the hope of re- 
ducing it were silenced and repu- 
diated by hired publicity men. 

(13) That the utility industry !s 
killing itself by treating public 
utilities as dice, cards, or chips in 
a poker game instead of a- public 
trust to be carefully, cautiously 
and economically administered in 
the interests of the public. 

(14) That there is much in the 
service of the utility eorporatious 
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Resigned, Desperate pa ‘ 
were chosen as best characterising Tl 
the psychological attitude of the. 
families. 

In the Unbroken families there |} 
is order in the household, the. 
children are cared for, and a /f 
general atmosphere of hope for 
the future prevails, with a core | 
responding attempt to procure 
work of some sort. In contrast to 
the activity of this group is the 
hopelessness and planlessness of 
the Resigned families. While the * 
children are not neglected, and 
some order is maintained in the 
home, the reduced claims and 
altered attitude towards life is 
characterized by a lack of the 
slightest expectation of improve- 
ment. The present situation is 
accepted as final, and one lives 
from day to day. And yet, a cers 
tain degree of cheerfulness pre 
vails. The members of the fami- 
lies of this group attend dances 
or seek other amusement. There 
is, to be sure, no hope for the 
future, but there is also no great 
fear. 

The Desperate families are 
characterized by extreme deprese 
sion, and a deep sense of the 
futility of any efforts to improve 
their condition. Whatever energy 
they still possess is used for the 
maintenance of a minimum stands 


(Continued on Page Six) 
“AZ. EMBER” REAPPEARS 


ITH the return to the United 
States of Ferenc Géndér, who 
arrived February 20th after a long 
sojourn in Vienna, the Hungarian 
weekly “Az Ember”, published at 
352 East 79th Street, New York 
City, will resume publication. 
During his absence the weekly 
was edited by Leo Somlo, but it 





was found necessary to suspend 


publication shortly after election. 

“Az Ember” (The Man) is a sixe 
teen-page weekly supporting the 
principles of Socialism and the So- 
cialist Party, and it has a wide ine 
fluence among Hungarian workers, 

Géndér was one of the leaders 
of the anti-Horthy Hungarians in 
this country, ard when he visited 
Vienna, it is reported that the 
legation in Washington headed by 
the Horthy henchmen, Count Laszlo 
Szechenyi, (married to a Vandere 
bilt heiress) sought to prevent his 
return by representing him as @ 
Communist and an incendiary. 

He received a visa, hows 
ever, when Otto Bauer, Friedrich 
Adler and other leaders of Aus- 
trian Socialism called upon the 
American legation in Vienna and 
pointed out that he is a leading 
Social Democrat and opposed to 
Boishevism. 





that breeds hypocrisy, dishonesty 
and insincerity. 

(15) That the greatest of human 
rights, free speech, is largely sure 
rended by those in the service of. 
the utility corporations. 

(16) That the great boast of pa- 
triotism on the part of the utility 
companies is often a mere hypoe 
critical pretense, a fake and dee 


>| lusion. 


(17) That in the service of the 
industry is much “lying, faking, 
and downright evasion.” 

(18) That it is the greed for { 
profit that works havoc in the utile ‘ 
ity as in other fields. 

(19). That regulation is breaking 
down, 

20) That the utilities are deter 
mined to destroy municipal owners 
ship and acquire every municipal 
plant. 

(21) That the utilities block and 
prevent the passage of legislation 
helpful to municipal plants. 

For evidence to substantiat@ 
this, the reader must either wad@\ 
through the original 20,000 pa 
and 4,972 exhibits of the Fede 
Trade Commission or he will f 
“Confessions of the Power Lege js 
an intelli summary of the } 
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'No One Act by MacDonald’s “National” Government 
Has Done More to Unite Workers Than This—The 
76 Year Old Agitator Jailed Under Law of 1361!— 
Labor Party On the March. 





T periods of great tension between opposing forces preparing 


for fundamental conflict un 


der the surface of an established 


social order, when the sense of such conflict is growing in all men’s 


minds, and everybody is looking 
and set the struggle going with a 


for great events to break through 
real impetus, it has happened more 


than once in history that some quite small and trivial event, hardly 
more in itself than a minor incident, has been the determining 
factor in transforming action from sluggishness to swift decision. 
Such an incident, the arrest and imprisonment of a single man, has 


just taken place here; and there 


are many indications that it may 


prove to be just that spark on the tinder necessary to set the public 


mind aflame for action. 

It is true that during the past 
year there has been a splendid 
rally within the ranks of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party from the discour- 
agements of the last General Elec- 
tion. True it is also that the 
National Government, which was 
to cure all the economic evils of 
the time for us, stauds more and 
more discernibly the helpless pup- 
pet of the capitalist-finance inter- 
| ests from whose exploitation of the 
world’s life those evils arise. 

But these changing alignments 
of the forces in British politics 
have not come into action in any 
large way. The situation has been 
manifestly changing in our favor 
and against the Government. Every 
bye-election has given evidence of 
that. On every recent occasion 
when the electors have had to be 
consulted in any constituency, our 
vote has shown 1 welcome and sub- 
stantial increase, and the Govern- 
ment vote has slumped heavily. 

Election Straws 

Since my last letter was written 
there have been two more such 
bye-elections; one in Liverpool and 
the other in the Scotti h constitu- 
ency of East Fife: with results in 
both cases very encouraging to us. 
Neither of these constituencies had 
ever been held by the Labor Party. 
They were not seats lost in the 
debacle of the General Election, but 
strongholds of our opponents 
which we had no reasonable ex- 
pectation of winning outright on 
this occasion. But we fought them, 
as we are now equipping oppor- 
tunity. In both cases the Govern- 
ment vote has dropped very heav- 
ily and the Labor vote is up. 

The East Fife figures will show 
you the movement of public opin- 
ion which is going steadily on. It 





1is so hopeless a constituency for us 
that it was not fought at all last 
time; but at the General Election 
before that—the election at which 
the Labor Party was returned to 
office, and the highwater mark of 
our electoral strength in this coun- 
try, the combined Liberal and Con- 
servative vote was 28,077 against 
our 5,350. This time our vote has 
risen to 6,635, and the combined 
capitalist vote has fallen tu 22,470. 

The Liverpool figures are better 
than that. At the last General Elec- 
tion Labor polled 10,894 against 
24,038 for the capitalist candidate. 
We have now polled 12,412 and the 
Government vote has fallen to 
15,198. 

In both these cases, you will 
vote, the gain made by Labor, en- 
couraging as it is, is nothing like 
so heavy as the fall in the Govern- 
ment vote. In other words, the 
confidence which th nation has 
lost in the Government during their 
year of impotence to deal with the 
economic situation has only in part 
been transferred to us. As I point 
out above, the situation is mani- 
festly changing in our favor, but 
the forces now turning against the 
Government have not yet come vig- 
orously into action in their ful 
measure. Our progress is going 
on; but in a rather sedate way; 
the steady, but as yet not over- 
whelming, flow of a renewed tide 
of Labor strength recording itself 
at every opportunity. 

Consummate Folly 


And now, it would almost seem, 
the Government itself, by a piece 
of consummate folly even from 
their own point of view, has sud- 
denly put the dramatic quality of 


real popular excitement into this 








Mann’s Arrest Stirs British Labor 

















Tom Mann 


swing-round of public opinion by 
the arrest and imprisonment of our 
old friend Tom Mann. 

No single incident since the Gen- 
eral Election has roused so much 
working-class resentment. Its de- 
tails are worth nothing; for the af- 
fair reveals like a fs :archlight the 
Government’s own consciousness 
of the tense class antagonismus 
now shaping for opem conflict here 
as elsewhere throughout the cap- 
italist world, 

Tom Mann was not arrested for 
any offence against the law. No 
charge was made against him of 
having broken the law. But he 
was associated with a movement 
for giving organized expression to 
the plight of the unemployed. And 
the Government (with J. Ramsay 
MacDonald still nominally at its 
head!) accordingly dug up an old 
law dating back to the age of serf- 
dom centuries ago, long-forgotten 
in disuse, and consequently re- 
maining nominally unrepealed, 
which gave to the ruling author- 
ities of the dark ages power to put 
any man under lokck and key, not 
for any offence actually committed, 
but on suspicion that he might be- 
come inconvenient to the ruling 
powers if he remained at larze. 
Such a person, under this ancient 
feudal law, can be arrested, re- 
quired to give guarantees of good 
behavior, and locked up in default 
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of such guarantees being forth- 
coming. 

The magistrate who sent Mann 
to prison quite frankly admitted 
that no offence had been commit- 
ted. The sole purpose of the ar- 
rest was to prevent the unemployed 
from showing themselves in an or- 
ganized way in public and making 
a demonstration of their existence. 
And the significance of this proced- 
ure has penetrated to the working- 
class mind of this country with 
revealing effectiveness. 

Free Government Suspended 

For what it means is that the 
ordinary struggle for political 
power, conducted by free public 
opinion expressing itself openly 
and by the appeal to reason, is be- 
ing suspended. The Government 
has embarked upon the course of 
suppressing that free public mani- 
festation of grievances; and this, 
as the working-class mind has been 
swift to perceive, means direct 
class-war against the workers. 

The Labor movement has taken 
up the challenge; and there was 
organized in the heart of London 
on Sunday, February 5th, the most 
immense working-class demonstra- 
tion that London has witnessed for 
a generation. Lansbury, Stafford 
Cripps, and practically the whole 
Parliamentary party, were there 
with the leaders of every section 
of the Trade Union movement; 
making the organized demonstra- 
tion of grievances whict Tom 
Mann lies in prison for refusing to 
give guarantees that he would re- 
frain from helping to organize. 
Even the capitalist press admits 
the impressiveness of this demon- 
stration which filled the streets of 
London and made Hyde Park a 


Edison Employees to 
Dine by Candlelight 


The Brotherhood of Edison Em- 
ployees and the National Commit- 
tee on Utilities and Labor will 
give a candlelight dinner in Peter’s 
Tavern, 217 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
March Ist, at 6:45. Speakers will 
be John Haynes Holmes, Heywood 
Broun, A. J. Muste, Jerome Count, 
Francis Henson and Wm. Beedie, 
Eliot White will serve as chair- 
man. 

The dinner will start the drive 
for the reinstatement of 5,000 em- 
ployees discharged by the Edison 
Co. and for the reduction of elec- 
tric rates, 








vast arena for the manifestation 
of working-class strength of pur- 
pose. The most obtuse observer 
could not have failed to note she 
new spirit; and I shall be surprised 
if from this incident our general 
advance along the whole line is not 
quickened. 

There will be a test of that with- 
in the next few weeks. Another 
bye-election is now pending in the 
Rotherham division of Yorkshire. 
The polling will piobably take 
place about three weeks hence. 
Watch it. It is early yet to make 
a definite forecast; but all the in- 
dications are that Labor will wia 
the seat. It is one of the consti- 
tuencies lost to us at the last Gen- 
eral Election; and the result will 
be a real test of how far our in- 
creasing strength during the past 
year has now carried us towards 
complete recovery. 


THE MARX ISSUE OF 
THE NEW LEADER | 


[% practically all the nations of 
the world the week of March 
12 will be commemorated as the. 
fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Karl Marx. It is also the 
week of the Paris Commune,: 
that great and tragic struggle 
of the Paris proletariat in 1871. 
Fifty years after the death of 
Marx finds the capitalist system 
in decline all over the world, and, 
class conscious workes every- 
where will participate in this 
anniversary. 

The New Leader will publish} 
a striking Marx number on 
March 11. It will carry special 
articles on various phases of 
Marx’s life, work and philoso- 
phy. This edition will also be 
llustrated by drawings and pho- 
tos relating to Marx and the 
development of the Socialist: 
movement, 

All party branches and other 
organizations desiring bundles 
of this edition should order 
without delay. Orders for 25- 
or more of the Marx Edition 
will be filled at the rate of 2% 
cents a copy, payable in ad- 
vance. All orders must be in 
the office not later than March 
8. 

Order without delay. Address’ 
The New Leader, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York City. 
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by August Claessens 


A Manual for Socialist Speakers 





Literature and Booksales 


The best method for distributing leaflets 
(free literature) is by house to house can- 
vass and by mail. Handing out leaflets to 
passers-by on the street or on the outskirts 
of a street meeting is a wasteful practice. 
Many people merely glance at a leaflet 
thrust into their hands and throw it away. 
It is all right to distribute hand-bills in this 
fashion. They usually have a very limited 
amount of printed matter and large type. 
Hand-bills announcing a meeting can be 
read at a glance. A propaganda leaflet 
requires more time and concentration to 
read, and its receiver should be in a re- 
ceptive mood. Furthermore, such leaflets 
are too expensive to waste as “throw- 
aways.” The speaker or chairman at a 
meeting, indoor as well as outdoor, should 
call attention to the fact that a good leaf- 
let is being distributed, say a few words 
about its contents and urge every one in the 
audience to take one or more copies and 
aid us in the most efficient distribution of 
the leaflet. 

The prime objective, of every meeting 
is to obtain members for our Party. A 


‘ 





strong appeal to join our ranks should be 
the ringing conclusion of every speech and 
meeting. Our Party press must also be 
boosted and subscriptions for it solicited. 
Wherever and whenever possible and advis- 
able, an appeal should be made for funds 
to carry on our propaganda and campaigns, 
Obviously, the appeal for a_ collection 
should be made at the highest climax of 
the speech or meeting. Most speakers call 
for a collection at the end of their talks. 
Some do it at some time in the course of 
their speeches, and at meetings where there 
are a number of speakers, it is good prac- 
tice to make the collection speech just be- 
fore introducing the “celebrity.” To re- 
peat, however, the best collection can be 
obtained at the moment when the audience 
is in the friendliest and warmest mood. 


Conclusion 
A few final words to my comrades who 
would add their voices to the service of 
our great cause. An efficient Socialist 
speaker must be very adaptable. He must 
always try to understand the composition 
and nature of the audience. before him. 


When in doubt, a few inquiries of the 
chairman, a chat with some members of 
the committee in charge of the meeting 
will often help to an effective adjustment. 
Knowing the character of the audience 
should prevent the danger of talking “over 
their heads.” It will also help you use 
such illustrations and material that will 
establish that intimate relationship between 
speaker and audience so essential to a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Also, it can not be repeated too often 
that to be a good speaker one must be con- 
stantly alert to every suggestion and criti- 
cism. One must study the manner and 
technique of all good speakers and emu- 
late their best qualities. Prof. H. A. Over- 
street advises: “Look at your audience. 
Find what interests them. Never make an 
audience feel inferior. Keep your audience 
thinking along with you. Think along with 
your audience. Use humor humorously. 
Never be angry at the audience, only with 
them, Cultivate a voice that can be en- 
dured. Keep off the monotone. Do not let 





your appearance occupy the foreground. 
Eliminate essing ma’ Let your 





speech march. Organize your speech inte 
groups and larger groups. Give an effect 
of rhythmic movement. Close with a enap!” 


One must be aware of every important—_- 


article and book on subjects of interest, 
particularly those dealing with publie 
speaking and crowd psychology. One must 
strive to master the particular subjects 
that one frequently speaks about. A :good 
speaker or lecturer must be an authority 
or a specialist on the subjects he speaks 
upon, 

Lastly, let me acknowledge the assistance 
and express my gratitude to the following 
comrades who have helped me in he prepa- 
ration of this book: to William E, Bohn, 
Samuel H. Friedman and William Morris 
Feigenbaum who read my manuscript and 
offered valuable suggestions; to Kurt Dietl 
and Sol Salkind who drew the sketches for 
the outdoor meeting platforms; to Roselle 
Fraiman who so graciously types and cor- 
rects my manuscripts, and of course, to 
the numerous speakers, teachers and active 
Socialists to whom I owe all that I am and 
all that I have. 





The Battle With Fascist Sieadiien. ‘ Under Way—Fight- 
ing Under the Constitution, But Ready for Any 


Emergency. 





HE German Socialists are not taking the savagery of the Hitler 


reaction lying down. 


Whatever the cabled report from Ger- 


many may be, whatever edicts and ukases may come from the mad- 
man who today rules Germany, it can be state@ positively that the 
German Socialists and trade unionists are fighting. 


Much of their battle must be@ 


under cover, must of it of neces- 
sity underground. But it is taken 
for granted that they will not let 
Good Looking Adolf get away with 
his arrogant boast that on March 
5 Germany will hold its last elec- 
tion, that he is in power for good. 

The policy of the German Social 
Democracy follows these lines: 

Unity of action with the Com- 
munist masses and a definite un- 
derstanding that the Communists 
cease attacking the Socialists in 
order that the Socialists can go 
ahead without being attacked from 
the rear. Both parties to center 
all their attacks upon the Hitler- 
Hugenberg-von Papen coalition. 
which even now has only 41% of 
the Reichstag. 

A strenuous endeavor to win a 
decisive majority in the March 5 
elections that will make it impos- 
sible for President von Hindenburg 
constitutionally to decline to oust 
the Hitler-Hugenberg-von Papen 
eabinet and instal a cabinet based 
upon a parliamentary majority. 

Unity of Action 

And finally, unity of action and 
absolute discipline. 

It appears that despite the in- 
sistence of the Communist leaders 
that “The task of the Community 
Party remains, as before, to direct 
the chief blow against the Social 
Democracy,” the Communist mass- 
es are actually beginning to work 
in cooperation with the Socialists, 
the violent warfare against the 
Socialists has come to an end. 

The German electoral system of 
party lists and proportional repre- 
sentation assures that the parties 
will not weaken each other by en- 
tering competing lists in the elec- 
tions. What is required is that 
the two parties train their guns 
on the enemy, not on each other. 
And that appears to be happening 
now. 

The one hope of avoiding open 
eivil war after the elections lies 
in a clear majority for the three 
anti-Hitler parties and an agree- 
ment among them to support a 
Democratic cabinet. If the Com- 
munists can. be won to such an 
agreement, the elections may re- 
sult in a Socialist-Communist cab- 
inet, with Centrist support—or at 
least toleration, or a Socialist-Cen- 
trist ministry with Communist 
toleration. Such an agreement will 
place the aged President in a posi- 
tion in which he will be required 
to oust the Hitler regime and in- 
stal the first cabinet in several 
years certain of a parliamentary 
majority; or else to defy the Con- 
stitution, violate his sacred oath 
and throw Germany into turmoil 
and possibly civil war. 

In the event of civil war there 
will be terrible bloodshed and hor- 
hor, but it is hard to see any re- 
sult other than the complete and 
absolute smashing of the Hitler 
dream. 

If There Is War 

For the Hitler strength includes 
millions of young girls—who now 
‘vote at the age of 20—and millions 
more of working class youths lured 
by the bastard “Socialism” of the 
Nazis, who now find their chief a 
captive in the hands of the reac- 
tionary Jabor-hating Hugenberg. 
The Socialists have absolute con- 
trol over the unions, and a gen- 
eral strike on the railroads would 
paralyze the Hitler forces at once. 

Further, both Socialists and 














Communists have drilled and dis- 
ciplined forces, the Reichsbanner 
and the Red Front, easily a match 
for the Hitler boy scouts, the Nazi 
brown-shirted militia. 

The moment the announcement 
was made of the elevation of Hit- 
ler the Socialists swung into ac- 
tion. 

A joint meeting of the Council 
of the German Social-Democratic 
Party with the Party Executive 
the Party in the Reichstag and 
representatives of the Generai 
Staff of the “Iron Front” was held 
in the Reichstag Building. 

The chairman of the Party in 
the Reichstag, Rudolph Breit- 
scheid, discussed the situation the 
Socialist working class faces. The 
followers of Hitler are jubilant he 
said, be cause their leader had ap- 
parently reached the goal at which 
he had been aiming. But they 
might soon change their tune when 
they find Hitler’s “victory” had 
been purchased at the price of ab- 
solute dependence upon the repre- 
sentatives of Big Business and 
Landlordism. 

But the working class must not 
wait for Hitler’s followers to have 
their eyes opened—and full of 
tears, as a reactionary newspaper 
had put it. They must hasten the 
process of enlightment and be 
ready at any moment to lead the 
fight with every means available. 

The manifesto of the Party Ex- 
ecutive and the Parliamentary 
Party furnished the answer to the 
question what action Social-Demo- 
ecrats would take, what combina- 
tions they were prepared to enter 
into and for what purposes .Social- 


Rudolf Breitscheid 


Democrats were not going to allow 
their tactics to be dictated to them 
by their opponents. They would 
decide for themselves when and 
how they would bring their. forces 
into action. They were all desir- 
ous of maintaining good relations 
with the Communist workers in 
this struggle. 

As regards the prospects and 
probable course of the fight to be 
waged by Social-Democrats, Breit- 
scheid said: “The phase we have 
now entered upon represents the 
class struggle waged by the ruling 











a eamgete in its starkest form. The 
reactionaries have played their 
last card, by calling out their 
Fascist mercenaries. If that card 
fails them, as it will fail, then the 
hour has come for the working 
class to say the last word. Only 
the working class can save the 
nation. For this decisive moment 
they must unite all their forces 
and march them into action as one 
solid body.” 

The representatives of the trade 
unions, Grassmann and_ Stiahr 
emphatically declared their sup- 
port for any measures that might 
be called for: “If you call upon 
us we shall be ready.” The same 
solemn undertaking was given by 
Wildung for the Sports Organiza- 
tions and Héltermann for the 
Reichsbanner. The meeting con- 
cluded with inspiring speeches by 
the Party Chairmen, Vogel and 
Crispien. The proceedings demon- 
strated the working class through- 
out Germany recognizes the dan- 
ger of the present situation and 
is mobilizing all its forces to deai 
with it and to ensure the victory 
of Socialism. 

The Executive of the German 
Social-Democratic Party and the 
Social-Democratic members of the 
Reichstag published the following 
manifesto: 

Workers! Republicans! 

The Hitler - Papen - Hugenberg 
Cabinet re-establishes the Harz- 
burg Front. The enemies of the 
working class, who only a few 
days ago were fiercely attacking 





*Common Action With Com 


munist Masses Required 
to Defeat Hitler-Hugen 
berg-von Papen Gang—/ 
Call to the Workers. 


one another, have now united in ® 
a combination of Big Business ? 
and l.andlordism in order to wage 8 
war upon the workers. 2 

This situation demands a united [ 
effort by all the workers of the | 
nation in opposition to their | 
united enemies. We must be | 
ready to exert all our strength 
to the utmost. 

We shall wage our struggle 
upon the basis of the Constitu- 
tion. We shall defend the po- 
litical and social rights of the 
people, established by the Con- 
stitution and by law, against 
any attack and with every avail- 
able means. Any attempt by the 
Government to use its powers to 
pervvert or violate the Constitu- 
tion will encounter the sternest 
resistance from the working 
class and from all liberty-loving 
sections of the people. All our 
resources must be held in readi- 
ness for this decisive struggle. 

Any undisciplined action by in- 
dividual organizations or groups 
on their own initiative would 
seriously prejudice the interests 





of the entire working class. 

Rally, therefore, to the Iron 
Front! Obey its orders and its 
alone! Coolness, resolution, dis- 
cipline, unity and again unity is 
the dictate of the hour! 





By Ira De A. Reid 


pore LAR opinion to the con- 

trary, notwithstanding, Negro 
Harlem is a city of workers. In 
the halcyon days before the col- 
lapse the ratio of working Ne- 
groes in Manhattan was higher 





than in any’other city of over 





A Jobless Village 


(Continued from Page oat 
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ard of decency and order 
home, and for the care of 
children. 

They Give Up 

In the final group of Apathetic 
families all effort to maintain 
order in the household has long 
been given up. The home is al- 
lowed to fall into decay, children 
are neglected; the attitude is in- 
dolent, apathetic, rather than des- 
perate. The general reaction is 
one of idle, passive watching. This 
group is further characterized by 
disputes within the family, and 
between families. Drinking, beg- 
ging and stealing are not infre- 
quent. 

The dominating attitude in Ma- 
rienthal is that of resignation. 
About on-half of the population 
fall into this category. One-sixth 
of the families still make plans, 
still display an active hope in the 
future. The rest are desperate or 
apathic. 

A later investigation of the 
financial status of the four groups 
brought the following interesting 
correlation to light. The actual 
income af the families was closely 
related to their psychological atti- 
tude. The average monthly in- 
come of the four groups shows a 
very striking correlation between 
the size of the income and the 
psychological status: 

Unbroken families had an 

average monthly income of 34 

schillings ($4.25). 


Resigned families had an 


average monthly income of 

schillings ($3.75). 

Desperate families had an 
average monthly income of 25 
schillings (3.12). 

Apathetic families had an 
average monthly income of 19 
schillings ($2.38), 

The influences of the destructive 
forces within the community may 
be summarized in the following 
formula: with the sinking in the 
economic niveau, there takes place 
a corresponding reduction of 
actual claims on life. As long as 
the claims of the family can be 
adjusted to the falling economic 
level, the family still remains in 
the category of the Unbroken. 
The Broken down state in 
at that point where the claims of 
the family can no longer be re- 
duced, while the economic standard 
continues to fall, 

The investigation of Marienthal 
is valuable as a penetrating analy- 
of the psychological forces 
affecting the character of the in- 
evitable adjustments in such a 
community. 

There are, however, at least two 
preblems which necessarily remain 
unsolved. ‘The entire community 
of Marienthal unemployed. 
What would the situation be if 
only a section of the population 
were jobless, and the remainder 
employed? And finally, what will 
the situation in Marienthal de- 
velop into? What, one is com- 
pelled to question, will be the fate 
of Marienthal, as, with unemploy- 
ment continuing the number of 
Broken families steadily increases? 
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Harlem Hard Hit 


Oy 


by Crisis 





Hard-W orking Poosie, Seek- 
a Decent Living, in Keen 
Distress — Three Hs, 
Home, Heaven and Hi- 


de-Hi. 


100,000 and where there were 
more than two thousand Ne- 
groes. It is to be expected, then, 
in these days of uncertainty and 
distress that the economic prob- 
lems faced by this community 
are most distressing. And this 
is as true of our commercial and 
professional workers of in- 
dustrial and domestic employees, 

Before discussing the work-life 
of Harlem and its attendant prob- 
lems, I should like to present a few 
statistics about unemployment in 
that area. According to the 1930 
census, there are about 140,000 
Negro workers on Manhattan Is- 
land; it is reasonably safe to as- 
sume three-fourths of them are 
residents of Harlem. Their em- 
ployment is as varied as that of 
Manhattan itself. In 202 specific 
occupational groups listed by the 
census there were only three in 
which one or more Negroes were 
not employed—mining engineers 
and managers of advertising agen- 
cies for males, and brokers and 
money lenders for females. Des- 
pite this unusual distribution, the 
masses of Negro workers—one- 
third of the total number—are en- 
gaged in domestic and personal 
service. 

A City of Workers 

In Harlem, 89 of every 100 Ne- 
groes ten years and over are po- 
tential workers as compared with 
73 of every 100 white persons. An- 
other interesting observation is the 
ratio of Negro married women in 
Manhattan engaged in active la- 
bor (when it is available). This 
group of women does 36 per cent 
of all the work done by married 
women in Manhattan. The ratio of 


as 





Negro married women omplestl 
away from home in normal times 
is twice as great as the ratio of 
foreign-born white women and 
three times as great as the ratio 
of native-white married women 
employed away from home. This 
fact is significant because of its 
relation to the home life of a com- 
munity where there is a smaller 
percentage of working children un- 
der fifteen than among any other 
racial group in the city. 

Suffice it to say of the general 
current economic situation that the 
dire results of this depression are 
felt more keenly in this community 
—not particularly because it is @ 
Negro area, but because being Ne- 
gro it is inordinately poor and 
marginal in its work relations dur- 
ing normal tmes. 

Agencies such as the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., and the Urban 
League find it difficult to secure 
other than marginal and poorly- 
paid jobs for the bulk of Negroe 
workers even in boom times. When 
this group finds itself being pushed 
out of jobs in slack periods by 
white workers the full import of 
its position becomes evident. 

To offset this situation, Harlem- 
ites individually and collectively 
have endeavored to combat the evil 
by boycotting concerns that will 
not give them employment; 
through developing their own busi- 
ness enterprises, through collective 
and individual bargaining; and 
through the development of politi- 
eal power. In each of these there 
has been a limited measure of suc- 
cess, but not enough to offset. what 
I have come to regard as a struc- 
tural economic weakness of the 
social organism known as Harlem. 

(Concluded next week) 


SEEING THE COUNTRY j 


LOS ANGELES — More thank, 


2,000 boys under 18 pass through 
Los Angeles every month, riding 
freight cars across the country. 
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Drive Is Big Success 


By I. POLSTEIN 


4 flowed organizing campaign in- 


* itiated by Locals 261, 905, 1011 
and endorsed by the Organization 


-Committee of District Council 9 


of the Brotherhood of Painters for 
the purpose of unionizing all paint- 
ing maintainance and alteration 
work in Greater New York is meet- 
ing with marked success. 

In the past few weeks many 
painting contractors doing work 
for large real estate offices and 
title and mortgage companies have 
been forced to recognize the union 
conditions of an eight-hour day 
and five-day week at an $8 wage. 

Included among these are the 
Manufacturers’ 
Title and Mortgage Co., Bachrach 
and Bachrach, and many other 
minor employers and shops. 

Beside the opposition of these 
Monopolistic real estate concerns 


P.S.C. ORDERS EDISON 
TO JUSTIFY LAYOFFS 


LECTRIC utility workers 

recently won a victory of 
vital importance in New York 
After a struggle of two 
years against the wholesale lay- 
offs by the Brooklyn Edison 
Company while dividends in- 
creased by almost $3,000,000, 
employees of the company won 
the right to be heard before the 
Public Service Commission on 
their grievances. 

During 1931 and 1932 the 
Brooklyn Edison Company dis- 
charged 5,000 workers, 40% of the 
whole force, although ‘it. continued 
its thirty-year record of paying 
dividends at 8%. The Brotherhood 
of Edison Basicees brought di- 





’ rect pressure against the company 
* throtigh picketing, demonstrations 


and the weekly issuance of a shop 
paper known as the “Live Wire.” 
Organized violence was used 
against Brotherhood demonstrators 
and distributors. Riot squads were 
called out to suppress picketing. 
Finally, William Beedie, Secretary 
of the Brotherhood, called upon the 
Public Committee on Power Utili- 
ties and Labor to sponsor the filing 
of a complaint against the com- 
pany with the Public Service Com- 
mittee. - 

The Public Committee backed 
the filing of the complaint which 
charged the company with unjust 
and unréasonable lay-offs and in- 
citing violence and civic disturb- 
ances by its labor policies. Previ- 
ously Public Service Commissions 
throughout the country had de- 
clined to assert any jurisdiction 
over labor matters within public 
utilities. 

After the filing of the complaint, 
the Brotherhood of Edison’ Em- 
ployees: of 128 East 16th Street 
continued its fight against:the com- 
pany and the Public Committee 
on Power. Utilities and Labor de- 
manded action by the Commission. 
On December 22 the Commission 
issued an order against the. com- 
pany, directing that the 5,000 men 
laid off be reinstated or.that the 
company justify its labor policies 
before .the Commission . within 
twenty days. 

This action by the Commission 
establishes a precedent for which 
labor has fought over. twenty 
years. It establishes that the State 
has the power and duty to protect 
workers from lay-offs by utilities 
while. swollen dividends continue 
to be paid and profits accumulated. 

The Brotherhood and the Public 
Committee have announced that it 
will continue the fight to force an 
open public hearing to expose this 
utility and its labor policies as a 
beacon light to electric light and 
power employees throughout the 
country. 


Trust, New Yorkif 
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the Brotherhood of Painters is 
faced with a minor Communist fac- 
toin. within the union, working 
hand in hand with a small but dis- 
turbing dual organization of recent 
origin, who are endeavoring to 
hamper the efficient work of the 
organizers, 

A number of these Communist 
disturbers have recently been ex- 
pelled from the Brotherhood and 
staged an anti-union demonstration 
last Saturday at D. C. 9 headquar- 
ters, during which some of them 
were unceremoniously though le- 
gally attended to by the proper 
authorities, 
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including — 
cle rao, 
ete., have Sain es hago 
and after a three-month period de- 
clare themselves full-fledged me- 
chanics. 

The Painters’ Union is at present 
considering the advisability of 
recognizing an employers’ group 
known as the Heights Associateion, 
who control a large part of the 
painting of apartment houses in 
upper Manhattan, atid which may 
further enhance the organizing 
work. 

A joint mass meeting of. Locals 
261, 905 and 1011 will take place 
Friday evening, Feb. 25, at Hunts’ 
Point Palace, to hear the reports 
and further acquaint. the .member- 
ship with future plans and activi- 
ties. 
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"= next meeting of the Trade 
Union membership will be held 
Saturday, March 4, at 7 E. 15th St. 
A symposium has been arranged 
on Trade Union policy. Speakers 
will be Samuel E. Beardsley and 
Dr. Louis Hendin: 
- * * 

Petitions are on hand.— The 
Labor Committee calls upon every 
member to get petitions for Un- 
employment Insurance and_ the 
shorter work week. We should get 
one million signatures by March 4. 
Petitions may be received at 7 East 
15th St., Room 601. 

*. * La 

Local 584, Milk Drivers’ Union, 
is campaigning for membership 
among the Borden and Shéffield 
drivers. These companies have or- 
ganized their employees in com- 
pany unions. You can help by in- 
sisting that the driver show his 
card from a bona fide trade tnion. 

* «* - 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, drafted by. officers of the State 
Federation of Labor, was intro- 
duced in the Illinois legislature 
January 81. The Hlinois bill is a 
revision of the carefully prepared 
measure recommended by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission 
of Ohio, which recently submitted 
a comprehensive report to the 
legislature of that state after 
months of investigation and study. 
The new bill,‘as revised for intro- 
duction in the Illinois legislature, 
conforms in- every respect to the 
high standards recommended by 
the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

> * . 


Organized labor in Washington, 
D. C., won a big victory last week 
when it succeeded in beating off an 
attempt by contractors to cut 
wages $3 a day on seven big Fed- 
eral projects. The victory came 
after a strike of carpenters lasting 
less than three days. The bosses 
had agreed to an $1l-a-day scale 
for carpenters and had based their 
labor costs on that rate when they 
made their bids on the various con- 
tracts. Then, after the work was 
under way, the sub-contractors 
acted as a unit and served notice 
that the wage was reduced to $8. 

* * ~ 


The employes of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company of Man- 
chester, N. H. killed by’ a large 
vote the company union, which for 
a number of years had- been the 
medium of arbitration and contact 
between mill, officials and workers. 
It will be 90 days before the plan 
actually dies an official death, how- 
ever, in accordance with the rules 
and: regulations that have governed 
its use for the past ten years. 
There was a total vote cast of 
5,942, with 4,288 voting “no” on 
the question of whether or not the 
plan should continue in operation, 
and 1,195 voting to retain the plan. 
eee 


A one-day strike has won the 
Sewing Machine Machinists’ Lodge 








712 of Philadelphia an agreement 
with seven firms .comprising. the 
larger part of the trade, in which 
the machinists are guaranteed the 
48-hour week, abolition of over- 
time, the closed. shop, division of 
work during slack periods, seven 
holidays with pay, and increased 
wages bringing a.machinist’s scale 
up to from $60 to $100 a week.. The 
lodge was. organized a year ago 
and now has. 75 per cent control 
of the trade. Before they were or- 
ganized they were working as much 
as sixty hours per week for all 
sorts of wages. 
a + 

The State of ‘Colorado has. abol- 
ished the state police as an unnec- 
essary addition to the expenses of 
state government. With its pass- 
ing Louis N. Scherf, who was in 
charge of the force when the mas- 
sacre of the unarmed miners at the 
Columbine mine took place, loses 
his job. 

° 6¢ . 

Judge Winfred H. Whiting of the 
Suffolk superior court, Boston, 
Mass., fined Morris Levine of So- 
merville and John Winer of Rox- 
bury, $375 each for violating an in- 
junction last October restraining 
them from hiring non-union em- 
ployes for their Boston bakery. The 
injunction was issued at request 
of Local 45, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers, on the claim that 
the defendants were bound by con- 
tract to hire only members of the 
union in baking bread for the Jew- 
ish trade. The fines equal the 
amount stated to have been saved 
by employing non-union merchants. 

* « . 

The House Labor Committee on 
January 81 approved and ordered 
favorably reported the Connery 
five-day week, six-hour day bill. 
A similar measure, the Black bill, 
is pending before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. Both bills are 
supported by organized labor. 
Representative Edward L. Stokes 
of Pennsylvania was the only mem- 
ber of the Labor Committee to vote 
against the bill. Chairman William 
P. Connery, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the committee, said 
that he would seek an early vote 
on the measure. During extensive 
hearings on the Connery bill, Pres- 
ident William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other 
spokesmen for oganized labor ap- 
peared in behalf of the proposal. 

~ 2 - 


A referendum vote for a 1 per 
cent assessment was adopted by 
Rochester Typographical Union 
Wednesday. The vote was taken 
throughout the International Un- 
ion. Its purpose is to raise money 
for a defense fund. The five-day 
week which was adopted by the 
International Union last Decem- 
ber has been resisted by publishers 
in some parts of the country and 
many other publishers have arbi- 
trarily cut wages. The defense fund 
will be used to resist the efforts of 
publishers who seek to break down 
union conditions, 


Lowes _— FFs are 
made by the ° British 
wradee 't Union Congress for cele- 
brating next year the centenary 
of the Tolpuddle Martyrs, whose 
memory is held in honor through- 
out the British Labor Movement. 
The martyrs were six agricul- 
tural laborers of Tolpuddle, Dor- 
set, who, in 1834, were transported 
to Australia for having attempted 
to form a trade union branch, It 
has been suggested that, in the 
week preceding the 1934 Trades 
Union Congress, a national dem- 
onstration should be held at Tol- 
puddle and that encouragement 
should be given for demonstrations 
to’be held simultaneously through- 
out the country. 

It is believed that a number of 
the laborers, on their return from 
exile, emigrated to Canada. With 
this in mind the General Council 
is communicating with the Trade 
Union Movements of Australia and 
Canada to obtain further informa- 
tion and invite their cooperation 
in the celebration of this event in 
Trade Union history. 

A souvenir setting forth a con- 
nected and authentic account of 
the historic episode is to be pre- 
pared and inquiries are to be made 
as to the possibility of holding the 
1934 Congress in Weymouth or in 
some neighboring centre close to 
Dorchester. 


UNEMPLOYED. LEAGUES 


There are seven leagues meet- 
ing regularly and nine newly 
formed. In addition, nine other 
branches have committees working 
to organize leagues in their locali- 
ties. 

Don’t forget the March 4 meet- 
ings. There is still time to’ plan 
a demonstration. 

Stop in at the office for leaflets 
and Unemployment Insurance pe- 
titions and use them. 

Workers’ Unemployment League 
meetings for week. 

Saturday,. Feb. 25 

College Point: St. Pauls Church, 
122 East High St. Speaker, David 
Lasser. 





Monday, Feb. 27 

Morningside Heights: Mass meet- 
ing at 3109 Broadway. 

Tuesday, Feb. 28 

South Brooklyn: 157 Montague 
Street. 

Harlem: Urban League, 206 W. 
136th St. Speaker, James Oneal. 
Thursday, March 2 
Brownsville: Conference ‘at He- 
brew Ladies’ Day Nursery, 521 
Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn. Speak- 

er, Amicus Most. 

East New York: Mass. meeting, 
Skolnick all, Pennsylvania Ave and 
Lavonia Ave., Brooklyn. Speakers, 
David Lasser, James Oneal. 

Williamsburgh: Mass meeting at 
the Amalgamated Temple, 11 Arion 
Place, Brooklyn. 

Friday, March 8 

Greenwich Village: Meets at 52 
52 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. 


LOCAL 22 DANCE 


A musical entertainment and 
dance ‘has been arranged by the 
Dressmakers’ Union, Local 22, in 
cooperation with the Educational 
Department of the I. .L. G. W. U., 
for Saturday evening, February 25, 
1933, at the Cental Opera House, 
67th Street and Third Avenue. 

A group of distinguished artists 
will appear in. Russian, Italian, 
Roumanian and English selections, 
both. vocal and instrumental. 

Dressmakers, of the Local and 
other members of the International 
will attend this concert, after which 
there will be a dance in honor of 
the newly created. branch of Fin- 
ishers, Drapers, Examiners, and 
Cleaners, 





Get your petitions for Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Write at once 





to Room 607, 7 East 15th Street. 


HARGING that a nation-wide 
campaign is in full swing te 
repeal most of our labor and social 
legislation, Abraham Epstein, sec- 
retary of the American Association 
for Old-Age Security, issued an ap- 
peal to the friends of old-age pen+ 
sions to organize to fight “the nul- 
lification of all that has been built 
up in the United States through a 
generation of effort.” 

In the Old-Age Security Herald, 
the organ of his association, Ep- 
stein said the reactionary propa- 
ganda has so intimidated our 
legislators that social legislation 
now on the statute books is in dan- 
ger of repeal by the Legislatures 
now in session. 

Epstein criticized a nuniber of 
Governors who in their campaigns 
made innumerable promises about 
caring for the destitute aged, but 
who, he alleged, have repudiated 
their promises. 

Governor Ely of Massachusetts, 
Governor Coss of Connecticut, Gove 
ernor Moore of New Jersey, and 
Governor White of Ohio, all Demo- 
@ats, were mentioned as having 
lost much of their campaign syme- 
pathy for old-age security _ meas- 
ures. 

Pointing out that the entire cost 
of the old-age pension system in 
New York State was only $2.50 a 
year for each owner of $10,000 
worth of assessed property,’ Ep- 
stein claimed the support of only 
half the present pensioners through 
almshouses or charity would have 
cost more than the present expen- 
ditures. 


RETAIL CLERKS WIN 
IMPORTANT VICTORY; 


The Retail Clothing’ Salesmen’s 
Union has won an‘ iniportant vit- 
tory following a strike of the em- 
ployes of the ‘store é6f Louis’ Rob- 
inson, 670 Broadway, it is’ ane 
nounced by Hyman Nemser, edun- 
sel to the union. — 

After a six day strike the em- 
ployers agreed to recognition of 
the union, to ‘a six-day week, and 
to a system of week work rather 
thah piece work. — 

Following this victory an organf- 
zation drive in all stores is on in 
full swing, Nemser announces. 


Detroit Papers Suppress 
and Color Strike News 


ETROIT — How the Detroit 
newspapers suppressed the 
news or lied about the victory of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co, strikers, 
who won a 10% increase in wages 
and other demands after an 8-day 
strike, shows again why the work- 
ers must support their own press. 
The Detroit Free Press printed 
nothing about the victory. 

The Detroit News said ‘that 
““with assurances from the foremen 
that wage difficulties would be 
ironed out by private negotiations, 
striking workers of the Hudesm 
Motor Car Co. returned to work, 
Nothing was said about the con- 
ditions won. The story was Wri 
ten in such a manner ‘as to give 
the impression that the strike ‘had 
been broken. 

“Declaring that ‘the men have 
broken up the strike themselves,’ 
Vice-Pres. Wollering ' said, ‘Ape 
proximately 2,200 men are at’ work 
at the body plant and we turned 
away 400 who were seeking jobs,’ ” 
the Detroit Times reported.,. 

When. the strike wave. first 
broke, Detroit papers ignored news 
of it except to mention that cere 
tain plants were hiring men. They 
did not state that the plants were 
hiring scabs. The epidemic of 
strikes that followed and the Ford 
shutdown forced them to pu 
the news, wil 

The Briggs Mack Ave. strikers 
bar all daily newspaper reporters 











from their strike meetings. 
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-Buat Old Pals Avoid Hostilities 


By Autolycus 


i tad may think that I’m a Bourbon but I’m just as open 
to new ideas as you are,” said Joe as he and Bill sat 
down in the Rand School cafeteria. 

“A Bourbon is one that never learns anything new and 
never forgets anything old,” said Bill, “and I have never 
aecused you of that.” 

“Thanks for the kind words, Bill, but you’ve been very hard 
on me at .times,” Joe replied. “I have a new idea and I'll 
pass it on to you. I got the hint from a book by James 4. 
R. Cromwell, a step-son of a partner of J. P. Morgan and Co.” 

“The idea coming-from such high eminence should interest 
me,” said Bill. “I’m skeptical, but shoot.” 

“He stands for government ownership of the railroads and 
all public utilities,” said Joe, “and that ought to satisfy you. 
He’s fair, too. He says that he is opposed to the big fat 
boys that got their vast wealth through exploitation of public 
monopolies.” 

“That is very interesting, 
say?” 








” said Bill. “What else does he 


A Virtuous. Fortune 
“HE certainly has a judicial mind because he distinguishes 
between the big fellows I just mentioned and those who 
got their money honestly. He mentions Henry Ford,” Joe 
continued, “whose great fortune was ‘accumulated solely by 
the exercise of superior genius and. ability,’ and there you 
are.” 

“All this may be a new idea to you, but it is very old,” 

, said Bill. “I saw something about ‘Cromwell and his book 
in the New York Times. He was interviewed in his swell 
suite in the Waldorf-Astoria Tower and he declared that he 
was a capitalist who wanted capitalism to continue but with- 
out considerable changes it could not continue. So accord- 
ing to his own views he wants to preserve the system for 
his ciass.” 

“But what about that public 
inguired. 

“Very old,” said Bill. “It means an installment of state 
capitalism and it is perfectly consistent with Cromwell’s de- 
sire to strengthen capitalism. He singles out railroads and 
public utilities for condemnation but blesses big oligarchies 
like the Ford empire. His idea is to throw a bone with a 
few shreds of meat on it to us but for his class to keep the 
juicy steaks.” 

“But isn’t it fair? Didn’t Ford rise from the working 
élass and through his own efforts accumulate his millions?” 
asked Joe. 

. “No more than the railroad and utility capitalists did,” 
said Bill. “Ford was once a wage worker selling labor power 
to capitalists. Do you know of a single instance in all his- 
tory of a man becoming wealthy by ‘selling labor power?” 

“Come to think of it, I never have,” said Joe, somewhat 

puzzled. 


ownership program?” Joe 


The Source of Labor Robbery 
ERTAINLY not,” said Bill. “It is only when a man 
passes from the stage of selling his own labor power 
to the stage of buying the labor power of many workers 
that he begins to accumulate wealth. Of course, there are 
also other ways of getting the coin, by speculation and graft, 
for instance, but all the other forms also exclude the selling 
‘of labor power. Ford passed from one stage to the other 
and today he is one of the most extensive purchasers of labor 
power in this country and the more he bought the greater his 
fortune became.” 
* “Still, isn’t it true that his personal genius and. ability built 
up his big industry?” Joe inquired. 
“That’s hokum,” said Bill with impatience. “Think of the 
hundreds of millions of human beings that have lived on this 
earth even back to our ancestors who first learned how to 
smelt ote, who invented the lever and the wheel; the discov- 
ery of steam and later of electricity; the experiments in their 
use, the inventions of millions of human beings, the applica- 
tion of science and its discoveries to the production of wealth. 
Were it not for the labors, thought, sacrifices and the genius 
of human beings in the past, Henry Ford would not have 
been possible.” 
“J never thought of that,” said Joe. 


“Good” and “Bad’’ Capitalists 
, ND Cromwell doesn’t want you to think of it,” Bill shot 
™-** back. “Once the wage slaves learn that all the prog- 
ress ef the ages is a social heritage of the hundreds of mil- 
lions: of human beings now living, they will not tolerate 
Cromwell’s artificial division of the capitalist class into good 
capitalists and bad capitalists. They are neither good nor 
bad. They are a product of history. Ford’s power and 
wealth are as much the result of our stupidity as any other 
corporate'empire. We let him monopolize the fruits of the 
thought, labors and genius of centuries and explain his 
wealth by saying that his genius and ability produced it.” 

“That's a new idea for me,” said Joe. 

“Glad to know that out of something old you got some- 
thing new,” said Bill. 

“But what about that state capitalism you mentioned?” 
asked Joe. 

“One section of the ruling class may decide to gy» along 
With Gromwell and urge the transfer of railroads and utili- 
ties to the government,” said Bill, “but this will not solve 
the troubles of the working class. It will give us a mixture 
- vate’ capitalism and state capitalism. That's’ all.” 

| wish I could sell my labor power,” said Joe. 

“Yea, millions of wage slaves can’t find an explaiter,” said 

Bill as they paid their bills and departed. 


Prof. Mead Thinks It Possible 
Capitalism Will Survive—But... 





David P. Berenberg Brilliantly Upholds Socialist Position 
in Thoughtful Debate at Brooklyn Forum. 





HE question “Can Capitalism Survive?” 
” by David P. Berenberg, Socialist 


clear and analytical “no 


was answered with a 


scholar and author of “Socialist Fundamentals,” while Professor 
Nelson P. Mead, head of the History Department of the College of 
the City of New York, responded with a highly modified “yes”. 
The discussion was at the Brooklyn Forum last Sunday. 


Professor Mead declared that 
capitalism has been changing from 
the time of its appearance in the 
eighteenth century, and must con- 
tinue to change, perhaps even tak- 
ing on some of the features of a 
planned economy. However, he 
said, if eapitalism is to fall there 
must be some economic system 
ready to take its place, and there- 
fore he undertook to examine the 
Socialist claim. 

The success of any economic 
system is measured by its effect- 
iveness in producing and in just 
distribution, ‘he said. He did not 
apply this criteria to capitalism, 
however, but launched into a criti- 
cism of Socialism. Professor Mead 
said, a Socialist state could not 
produce wealth as effectively as 
capitalism. The profit motive 
would be removed and progress 
would cease. 


The Class Struggle 

Professor Mead admitted the 
existence of the class struggle un- 
der capitalism, but insisted that 
Socialism would only substitute a 
conflict among grades of workers. 

The historian said he agreed 
with Socialists “when they say 
that the World War was caused 
by nations fighting for coal, iron, 











oil, and the like,” but he could not 
agree that to remove capitalism 
would be to remove the reasons for 
war. Human nature, he said, has 
never changed “from the days of 
Adam down,” and “the substitution 
of any other economic system will 
not uproot these characteristics. 
History is against it.” 

Berenberg, in replying, ques- 
tioned Mead’s reasoning. To argue 
that the survival or failure of cap- 
italism is dependent upon the eco- 
nomic system that may take its 
place is illogical, he said. Capital- 
ism will or will not survive. If it 
does not, another economic system 
will follow it, but what follows 
eapitalism in no way determines 


whether or not capitalism will sur- 


vive. 

Sketching the history of capital- 
ism, Berenberg said that just as 
capitalism grew within the feudal 
state, so do the tendencies that 
lead to another form of economic 
life. develop within capitalism. 

Surplus -Value 

The worker gets approximately 
50% of the price of his product, 
and the rest is retained in the 
form of profit, interest, and rent. 
Capital accumulates, and it must 
be re-invested to insure further 
profits. It may be used to develop 
economically backward nations or 
new industries. The backward na- 
tions become developed and the 
new industries produce an abun- 
dance of goods. Then capitalist 
nations turn to war on each other 
in order to snatch markets for 
goods and capital. 

In the days of the Coolidge- 
Hoover prosperity it was futile to 
speak of planned economy, but now, 
after the evaporation of the prom- 
ises of the New Capitalism, serious 
consideration is given to that idea. 
If planned economy’ means any- 
thing, it means the abandonment 
of the policy of laissez-faire, it 
means government regulation of 
hours and wages and the right to 
invest. What then becomes of the 
basic premises of capitalism? 


Constant Evolution 
Human society, said Berenberg, 





is im constant eyojution, and se is 








human nature. People and condi- 
tions of a thousand and even a 
hundred years ago are different, 
and individuals and their motives 
remain, by and large, the reflection 
of social conditions. 

In his rebuttal Mead insisted 
upon his right to criticize Social- 
ism when discussing “Can Capi- 
talism Survive?” We shouldn’t 
worry if capitalism collapses “after 
we're dead,” he said. He surprised 
the audience by saying, “I am’ not 
so silly as to deny that capitalism 
may disappear in the future,” and 
also “Laissez-faire is shot -to 
pieces.” However, he persisted,.a 
planned economy is possible under 
capitalism, 

Berenberg in his rebuttal pointed 
out that Socialists watch for trends 
and point them out, and say to so- 
ciety, “These are the trends. Act.” 
he commented upon Professor 
Mead‘s lack of worry for posterity 
by comparing it to the French 
king’s “After us, the deluge.” 

The reception that capitalism 
gave to the Swope Plan by no 
means showed a trend toward plan- 
ning, said Berenberg. The pro- 
ductive powers of machinery have 
only been touched, he said. Cap- 
italism curbs improvements be- 
cause it wants to save its capital 
investment. If the manpower 
wasted in useless personal services 
were applied to production, ma- 
chinery as we know it would be- 
come more productive than we 
have ever imagined. After that, it 
becomes a question of distribution. 

A large audience listened 
thoughtfully to a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of a serious subject. 


MICHAEL STRANGE, 
SHIPLEY AND DeWITT 
AT FORUM SYMPOSIUM 


Michael Strange, noted poet and 
playwright, will hold the platform 
together with Joseph T. Shipley 
and Samuel A. DeWitt Sunday 
night at the Brooklyn Forum in a 
Symposium on “The Theatre as a 
Social Force.” Michael Strange— 
whose name fools a lot of people 
into thinking that the charming 
and attractive lady who bears it, is 
a man—will answer the questions 
whether the stage must be radical; 
whether it can be conservative; if 
it expresses reality, or should it 
emphasize sex. The other two 
speakers are brilliant poets, and 
members of The New Leader staff. 

In addition Jacob Peuring, dis- 
tinguished pianist, will give a re- 
cital of music by Schumann, De- 
bussy and Chopin. 





Capitalism Destroys Homes 


DENVER, Colo.—Rey. Hugh L. 
McMenamin, rector of the Immac- 
ulate Conception Church here, de- 
clared American capitalism is re- 
sponsible for the appalling increase 
in broken homes. He said the de- 
mands of big business for large 
profits resulted in starvation wa- 
ges for men, and when they became 
unable to. aypport their, families 
the. women ,and, childsenciwere 
forced to obtain, jobs to make up 
ja'the difieit in the family budget. 
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N the first place it is a question 

whether or not Isaac A. Hour- 
wich belongs at all in this gallery 
of Socialists of ‘the past. There 
is no doubt that he was a re- 
markable man, a brilliant man, 
and, personally, one of the most 
delightful of men. But whether 
he really was a Socialist at all, 
has been doubted; that is, by 
everybody except himself. 

Isaac Hourwich used to wear a 
gold question mark as a tie pin. 
When other men, his followers, like- 
wise began to wear question marks 
in their neckties, Hourwich discard- 
ed his and began to wear a little 
devil’s head, He would never con- 
form with others, even his follow- 
ers and admirers, and it made him 
uncomfortable if anybody agreed 
with him on anything. 

Isaac Hourwich was a Russian 
and an American. At the same 
time he was a member of the Rus- 
sian bar and of the American bar 
While he was active in American 
public life he was running for the 
Duma in Russia. 

Dr. Hourwich was very many 
things; a high grade, expert sta- 
istician, highly regarded by the 
census bureau and author of val- 
uable reports in the 1900 and the 
1910 censuses. 

He was a fiery agitator for the 
thirigs that interested him, he was 
a Socialist of sorts (and of tre 
mendous influence in the move- 
ment), he was a scholar and a jour. 
valist. And he was a prince of 
good fellows. 

Hourwich was born in Vilna 
April 26, 1860. He studied at Minsk 
and St. Petersburg. He became 
a lawyer and practiced in Russia. 
Then he came to the United States, 
and got a followship at Columbia, 
received his Ph.D. there with a 
dissertation that became famous, a 
work on the Economics of the Rus- 

ian Village. He was admitted to 
yractice law in Russian in 1887, 
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[ T was one year ago last Saturday 
that Manchukuo was born as the 
illigitimate child of Japan, follow- 
ing the rape of China. And all the 
stuck-up nations refused. to attend 
Manchukuo’s birthday party! 

x * & 

Manchukuo is crying, and Japan 
is sore. Japan can’t understand 
why England, France, Italy, ete. 
can have their morganatic off- 
spring recognized, while they can’t. 

*” oa * 


The Japané 
the depressid 
Their people 
and their irgd 
war-time orde 
But they have 
prospering. { 
The League of Nations has re-|ing history. | 
ceived a report from a special com- 
mittee urging that Japan be cen- 
sured for conduct becoming only 
to a first-rate white man’s nation 
like England of France. 


* * = 
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Japan believes in self-determina- 
tion in Manchukuo. Japan has de- 
termined itself to be the boss down 
there. 

* - * 

The Chinese won’t give up with- 
out a fight. : 
* * « Another thing 
manufacturing 
customer has 
likes. the artic 
take it and pay 
the Trojan war, 
n't. get two ¢ 
on a trade-in f 
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A good many 
Civil War, but 
just the sa 


Yura Nudder wants to know how 
the Japanesé and Chinese know 
whom to shoot when they’re in a 
war, because she can’t tell a Jap- 
anese apart from a Chinese. 

tal * - 

The Japanese sure are having a 
swell time, though. There isn’t 
much to eat at home, but think of 
all the glory the Japanese peasants 
will have about a..hundred years 
from now when the history books. 
will. tell how the. Nipponese Em- 
pire was exeated! . 
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mong the So- 
t of the New 
at: first affili- 
Socialist’ Labor 
e Debs Social 
he Debs So- 
rged into the 
how or other 
Side. He al- 


ways found an excuse to be with 
the non-conformers—outside the 
ranks, 

In 1906, came the feeble flicker 
of democracy in Russia, and Hour- 
wich went back to run for the 
Duma—but not as a Socialist! He 
found excellent reasons for finding 
himself in the Cadet party of Paul 
Milyukoy in opposition to Socialist 
candidates. 

There was no man he disliked 
worse than Daniel de Leon, but he 
used to vote the S.L.P. ticket be- 
cause all his friends voted the So- 
cialist ticket. In 1912 he told me 
sorrowfully, “I guess I'll have to 
vote for ’Gene Debs, though I hate 
to do it. The Republicans will 
nominate fat Bill Taft and the 
Democrats that so-and-so Wilson, 
and I can’t see my way out of sup- 
porting Debs.” But he did find his 
way out! 

A few months later the Roose- 
velt Progressives met in Chicago 
and excluded Negro delegates from 
the South, “What has your party 
to say in protest at this outrage?” 
he demanded of me. I told him we 
had other things to think about 
than the vagaries of the Bull 
Moose crusaders, but he seriously 
told me that the failure of the So- 
cialist Party to protest against 
something done by the Bull Moose 
party caused him to desert our 
party ané support that one! I 
suspect he was just looking for a 
plausible excuse to wriggle out of 
voting with the crowd as capitalist 
politicians had for years been em- 
broiled in disputes regarding Ne- 
gro delegates to conventions. 

A year. later, in 1918, he was 
running for Congress on the Bull 
Moose ticket to fill a vacancy. His 
two candidacies, both, by the way, 
unsuccessful, one in Russia and 
one in Harlem, were on non-Social- 
ist tickets and against Socialists, 
although he stoutly maintained 
he was the best Socialist of us all. 
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not evicted; you're just converted 
into the highest grade blue-coal, 
trade marked. 

7 * . 

The only way to get out of pay- 
ing for the war, or any other his- 
torical article, is to resign from 
the human race, And if you've 
failed to meet your obligations 
here, you'll be blackballed out of 
heaven. 

” * * 

Our ancestors—the sweet darl- 
ings—made plenty of expensive 
history for us. Now it’s up to us 


to play the same kind of tricks on/|‘ 


our descendants. 
» ~ od 

By the way, now is the time 
when a fellow can get himself some 
swell ancestors at bargain rates. 
Theyre offering two admirals and 
one mistress for ten dollars at a 
downtown antique shop, and the 
frames alone are worth the money. 

os * “ 

Outside of getting cock-eyed 
drunk, making history is the best 
way to have a little fun out of life. 
Making history is, better because 
you can charge it, while you have 
to pay cash for the rotgut. 

" * + 


We ean fix it easy so that our 
cute little grandchildren will be 
born right in the hands of receiy- 
ers. 

* ¢+ 8 

Their first words will be their 
testimony in supplementary pro- 
ceedings. 

a ee | 


Talk about being born naked— 
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| The R F, C Should Keconstrict: 
But That’s What It’s Not Doing 





—Where to Begin. 


General: Dawes Admits Bankers Aren’t Playing Fair— 
Workers Should Be Set to Work at Real Wages 
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O turn a famous saying of history to good use: 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation?—Nething, for the peo- 
What could it be?—Everything. If only it would reconstruct! 


What is the 





perts before the Senate committee, 
Bernard M. Baruch dared to say: 
“We have not yet taken one really 
constructive step.” What a blow 
that was! 

Applied to the R. F. C., it had 
the full force of truth back of it. 
Such testimony as that of General 
Charles G. Dawes wipes out any 
pretense of some bankers to play 
a fair game with the government 
for its money. The petty cash thus 
far returned by the railroads for 
the many millions they borrowed 
is another part of the same an- 
swer. And the skating of insur- 
ance companies close to the dan- 
ger signal helps make the picture 
one of distress without relief. 

Does Not Reconstruct 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is not reconstructing. 

Instead of business being any 
better off, only the bankers have 
been getting their money back 
after the government borrowed it 
at a high rate of interest in its 
bond issue to get funds for the 
R.'F. C. 


here available merely to list Hour- 
wich’s varied activities. He wrote 
in Yiddish for many papers—learn- 
ing to write that language after 
he was 35. 

He employed many different 
pseudonyms; and being the kind of 
man he was, I can quite believe 
that articles by “Isaac Halevy” 
were quoted in arguments against 
points raised by “Yitzchok Isaac”— 
both Dr. Hourwich. 

He wrote many 
portant books on immigration, 
economics and other subjects. He 
fought manfully to rescue refugees 
from Russia from being turned 
back to the hangmen of the Czar. 

He bitterly criticized the Socialist 
Party for not having a policy on 
immigration as uncompromising «1s 
he would have liked; and he sup- 
ported parties of time-servers and 
trimmers to punish our party! He 
entered the labor movement, and 
for years thereafter a particularly 
turbulent local of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
was known as Local Hourwich. 

He joined our party at the time 
of the war; he went to Russia and 
became a bitter opponent of Bol- 
shevism, just at the time his son 
became an important commissar. 
He wrote against Bolshevism and 
carried on business with the Soy- 
iets. And he died in 1924, 

Isaae A. Hourwich was a man of 
charm and of genuine brilliance. 
Those who knew him respected him, 
although party Socialists might 
have been impatient with him (as 
we were). But his curious attituce 
of always being against the crowd 
was of enormous value. People 
disagreed with him, but he made 
them think- to justify their posi- 
tion, He occupied a unique place 
in our movement. He was respon- 
sible for more thought than any 
other man I ever knew—and. that 
entitles him to his place here. 

W. Mz. F. 


(Next week: Edward Bellamy) 
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any circumstances, even though 
it fs hard to get money now. 
‘The New Leader is splendid for 
party news and general articles 
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Leading the march of the ex-@ 


As for labor: If any numb2r 
have been put to work through the 
open-handed generosity of the cor- 
poration, the proof is sadly miss- 
ing. Figures of unemployment 
keep on shooting upward. Wages 
are still tumbling. Prices are sink- 
ing. And misery is deepening and 
growing more widespread and 
terrifying. 

In every section there is the 
tramp of idle thousands begging 
for food and impoverished farmers 
claiming legislative relief. The 
gold of the R. F. C. has turned to 
moonshine, so far as the people go. 
That. fond offspring of a Hoover 
fancy is well named “The Romance 
Corporation.” But a romance with 
a very sad end. 


Started Wrong 


Small wonder there is talk of 
finishing it forthwith. 

That scheme never started right. 

The thought was that all the in- 
dustrial pump needed was priming 
with ready cash. Existing assets 
were frozen. They required thaw- 
ing out. So money was poured 
down the old well. 

But the entire industrial system 
is cracked. Before production 
raeches the top where it can hire 
men and yield earnings, it is seep- 
ing out on all sides through chan- 
nels in the subsoil. If the old well 
can be rebuilt the same soft clay 
cannot be used to plaster the walls. 
The masonry will have to be new, 
solid and permanent. 

The R. F. C. will have to recon- 
struct. It will have to begin at the 
bottom, It will have to be firm in 
requiring that money it advances 
goes for industrial improvement. 

Whether through this. corpora- 
tion or any other governmental 
agency, Federal funds must start 
with bettering the condition of the 
masses. That means, building up 
hte buying power of the public by 
putting out more spending money. 


Must Pay Real Wages 


Real reconstruction would pay 
reconstruction wages on all work 
done through government money. 
Prevailing union rates would be 
adhered to. Decent standards wouid 
be maintained. There would be no 
starvation rations cruelly labeled 
“Relief.” 

What public works the govern- 
ment sets out to do would be 
backed by the resources and confi- 
dence of the richest nation on 
earth. The government would take 
hold where the industrial and fi- 
nancial lords fell down. Railroads, 
insurance companies and the banks 
would be reconstructed by govern- 
ment aid. The patient would not 
die, but it would never again be 
the same. For all time to. come, 
it would be a public servant. 
What the broken-down well of 
wealth-production needs is recon- 
struction. Where that is to begin 
is with the providing of just in- 
comes to the great bulk, of the 
people. 

There will be no reconstruction 
until everyone is allowed to work 
and every family entitled to buy- 
ing power to consume the tremen- 
dous wealth created. That is where 





to begin. 





Orville Hatawy; Chicago, writes: 
“I have long read The New Leader 
and have found it. ; . 4 refreshing 





antidote for the peison of the 
éommereia) press.” 


ke’ s Smart to Kid the Bosubeek ; 
Now That the World Has Fallen . 
On Evil Days--But Once onaTime! | 
By S. A. DeWitt 


y Krwes x is a veritable flood of jokes about bankers over 
the land. And that sort of happening bodes little good 
to the sacred institutions of America. A scant seven score 
years separates the advent of Voltaire’s quips and jibes at 
kings and priestcraft, and the present public jeering at the 
erstwhile herees of the average man. 1793 A.D. brought a 
bloody upheaval.... 1933 A.D. holds a nasty promise. ... 
Some of the terrible heresies committed by salesmen, buy- 
ers, agents, and white-collar lads by the tales they tell can- 
not be re-told here because. of postal laws and general stat- 
utes regulating the limits that a publication must observe 
as to ordinary decent language. ... 

The few that can appear here are not half bad. . One: 
story, for example, has surgeon, an engineer and a banker 
in a hotel smoking xoom, discussing which of theirs was the 
most ancient profession. ... Said the surgeon, “Why we 
fellows pursue the oldest profession known to mankind. ... 
Does not the good book tell of how.the-Lord came down and 
took a rib out of Adam, and: fashioned him a mate there- 
of. ..?” He puffed his cigar, made a ring of smoke and 
added, “Doesn’t that prove that surgery was the first. . .?” 

Here the engineer interrupted, “Aw shucks, that same 
Good Book tells how in the beginning the Lord took six days 
to create heaven and earth.... That*was some engineering 
feat, I’ll say, and that was long before the surgical oper- 
ation on Adam. ... Tell me then, who came first, the en- 
gineer or the rib-scraper. ...?” The crestfallen doctor and 
the elated engineer both turned on the banker, who, to their 
mind, certainly had no show in this game... . 

But the banker, hooked his thumbs under his vest arm- 
holes, took a deep draw at his cigar, and blandly remarked, 
“Before Adam and his rib, before the creation of the cosmos, 
the same Good Book says there was Chaos, and wherever 
there is Chaos there are bankers... .” 

Me * * 


Then there is one about the good bank customer who came 
in to borrow $10,000 from his bank. The vice-president 
greeted him with the usual goodfellowship, asked him to sit 
down and handed out a cigar with generous abandon. , . . 

“Well, Mr. Smith, what can we do for you today 2.” queried 
the banker.... “I need ten thousand dollars for sixty days 
to finance my spring buying,” Mr. Smith stated calmly, . 

“Well, well, that is a strange request in these days, Mr. 
Smith. Especially since an up-to-the-minute business man 
like you should know that. we have been out of the lending 
market for the past twelve months. I hate to turn you down 
with just a ‘no’ for an answer, however.... I know you'to 
be a pretty good sport, and I'll give you a sporting 
chance.... TF ll bet you fifty dollars you. ecannet tell which 
one of my eyes is the glass one...: If you guess right I’ 
lend you the ten thousand. If. you fail, you’re eut the fifty 
and your chance to be accommodated here.... What do 
you say?” 

Mr. Smith was taken aback at the proposition at first. 
Of course, he expressed his sorrow and ignorance regarding 
the banker’s glass eye, and all that, and. then accepted the 
proposal by putting up his money against that of the vice- 
president. .... He then proceeded to peer intently into the 
banker’s unwinking eyes, and after a few moments he ex- 
claimed, “It is your left eye that’s the glass one... .” : 

The vice-president jerked, fumbled and then stiffened in 
his seat. He showed real surprise.,.. “Strange enough, 
you’re the first man in twenty that has guessed right... . 
You win of course, but pray tell me how did you arrive at 
your conclusion. . .?” 

“Oh, easily enough, old boy, easily enough,” Mr. Smith 
quietly replied.... “I looked and I looked and when I dis- 
covered the eye that showed the faintest gleam of. human 
kindness, I knew I had the right one... .” .,. The story 
ends there, and one wonders whether Mr. Smith did. get the 
BOOB, 0 + 0 
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When one considers that the worst defamers of these hon- 
orable folk are the very ones who used to fawn before their 
desks and hover worshippingly over every utterance and 
gesture they made in the glad. days before the big 
smash-up. ..» 

Why even among our own Socialists, I can remember six 
or seven years back how any mention 1 made jn my ecelumn 
in jest or ironic slapstick about them, eyebrows lifted in 
slanted disagreement, and made silent warning: to ‘go 
easy. ... 1 cas ea 

Of course that was due to the fact, perhaps, that labor 
unions and. party affiliates were entering this: sacred field. 

With just one or two brilliant exceptions, labor: banks 
failed to reach anywhere near the purposes upon which.they 
first set forth... The system did for them: what it. se 
disastrously accomplished for the out-and-out, capitalist 
banks. .,. 

By sticking to the rigid rule of conservative, old-line in- 
vestments, and methods of rigid protection of its depositors 
money enabled the Amalgamated Bank of New York to pull 
through these years of stress and storm, and to remain as 
almost the solitary example of what a small bank can and 
must do to live and earry on safely in this. jungle of un- 
scrupulous, greedy finance. .... 

We might proudly say here.that it has carried on £0 well 
because a Socialist is its president, and a number of honest 
and able union officials are directing its destinies. « .. 4 ee 
so that in the larger sense they really are not. benhenp, ae: 





we understand them, at all. .«.. 
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A’ appeal to the Communist In- 

ternational and the Labor and 
Socialist International for unity of 
action in the face of world-wide 
reaction and danger of Fascism 
has been made by a conference of 
seven “left” parties and factions 

. that met recently in Paris. 

The group ef “left” factions, 
some of them still within the La- 
bor and Socialist International, 

_have been closely cooperating in 
the past three years, and it is be- 
lieved they are seeking to form 
a new International, through which 

_ they will endeavor to beidge the 
gap between the Communist Inter- 
national and the Labor and Social- 
ist International. 

The parties that cooperated in 
the cali are the British I. L. P. 
(which recently withdrew from the 
Labor Party and ran candidates in 
opposition to the Labor Party in 
the November municipal elections) : 
the Norwegian Labor Party, a pow- 
erful party once the largest in that 
country, but now second to the So- 
cial Democratic Party; the Inde- 
pendent Socialist Labor Party of 
Poland; the Socialist Labor Party 
of Germany, which polled 70,000 
votes last November; the Italian 
‘Socialist Party, a small faction of 

‘the Italian Party in exile; and the 
Party of Proletarian Unity, the 
so-called Communist-Socialists of 
France. 





Get your petitions for Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Write at once 
te Room 607, 7 East 15th Street. 





ASHINGTON. — Charges 
that labor is being ruthlessly 
exploited, and that the lives, 
safety and health of workers at 
Hoover Dam are deliberately en- 
dangered by the anti-union Six 
Companise, Inc., the general 
contractors to whom the Hoover 
administration let the construc- 
tion job, were made to the Senate 
by Senator Oddie, regular Re- 
publican, of Nevada. 

Oddie, now going out of office, 
abandoned his support of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Wilbur, and 
denounced Wilbur’s attitude of in- 
difference or actual’ hostility to 
criticism of conditions at the big 
dam. He urged adoption of his 
resolution which calls for a Senate 
inquiry into his charges. 

Evasion of mine safety laws of 
Nevada, and creation of a business 
monopoly at Boulder City, . the 
senator said, were equally flagrant 
with the mistreatment of labor. 

During the period of 8 months 
of construction prior to November 
13, 1931, when the Nevada state 
mine safety laws were being en- 
forced, Oddie testified, only 3 fatal 
and 121 non-fatal accidents oc- 
curred on the job; but 22 fatal and 
756 non-fatal .accidents have oc- 
curred during the 14. months since 
the order was issued. by -the 
Federal district court forbidding 
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THE READING REFERENDUM 
‘Herbert’ Merrill in The Leader 


_, thought it would be well to amend 
@ur referendum to establish a ratio 


regarding the issuance of exempt 
: = one exempt to two regu- 
rs. 


Perhaps the situation in Reading 
maybe somewhat different than in 
other places, but we find in some 
of our branches more than half 
our members are unemployed, and 
are unable to pay dues, and this 
condition is steadily growing 
worse. : 

Now Article XI, Nat. Constitu- 
tion, says: “Members in arrears 
for three months are more and 
who have not asked for exempt 
stamps shall be considered in, ar- 
rears, and shall NOT. be entitled 
to the. privileges of membership.” 
We now find some of our OLD and 
ACTIVE members who have been 
out of work a year or more are 
not able to pay and with the pres- 
ent ratio two to five, we will not 

ve stamps to place in their due 
book, and the result will be that 

not participate in par- 

ty work. This would engender so 

uch bitterness that it would, be 
parable, : 


} Local Berks of Reading has al- 


| 
' 
t 


} 
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| change in the Constitution would | 
; . take care of the difficulty, and we | 
feel that when the Comrades can 


ways been in the forefront of 
Party work and Socialist agitation, 
and never did have “paper locals,” 
We believe however that exempt 
stamps should .be issued “As, re- 
wired” as the referendum states. 

6 do not believe it is well to in- 
vite people into our organization 
and tell them they must now get 
out because they cannot pay 35 
cents after they have given years 
of effort to Socialism; so, this 


again pay dues they will be only 
too glad to do so. 

The previous method of issuing 
exempt stamps was working out 
satisfactorily, and we feel that the 
National Sec. should be allowed to 
continue to give to State Secre- 
taries, “Exempt stamps as re- 
quired,” hence our appeal for a 
teferendum, and fooling - around 
with amendments establishing ra- 
tlos will not meet the situation in 
a a 

p b ny, Organizer 
and Chas. F. ds, member 
of State Executive Committee. 





THE SOCIALIST STATE 
By John Panzer 


August Claessens in his pam- 
phiet, “Essentials of Socialism”, 
says: “Socialists believe that polit- 
ical and social democracy can only 
mature on the basis of Industrial 
Democracy. The Trade Unions are 
effective weapons in the struggle 
for economic betterment under pre- 
sent conditions and in the traasit- 
ion from Capitalism to Socialism 
they are distined to become the 
principal factors in management 
of Socialized Industries.” 

In the 1928 Hand Book Paul 
Blanshard says: “Perhaps the Se- 
nate would be abolished and side 
by side with a political Congress 
there might’ be established an In- 
dustrial Congress for the control 
of all the great Socialized In- 
dustries.” 





There are some Marxian stu- 
dents among us who seem to fear| 
to say this as it might be called| 
utopian. Then there are some that 
dismiss it on the ground that it is 
an I. W. W. or S, L. P. idea. Then 
there are some pure and simple 
Sodialists who don’t know what it’s 
all about. ' 

In speaking before some groups 
‘of Michigan: farmers, if you crit- 
icize Capitalism they ask: What is 
the remedy? My explanation is 
that Socialism:is an agricultural 
and industrial democracy, that 
there will be no dictatorship over 
them by the city workers of the | 
Socialist political state, and that} 
all questions about the transition | 
from individual farming to collect- 
ive farming will have to be settled 
by the farmers themselves. 

You may say, “Oh, we don’t 
want to compromize with the 
farmers, we don’t need them.” The 
writer came in contact with 85} 
Socialist farmers from Oklahoma}! 
while in Leavenworth, and found 
them very good timber. It’s better 
to influence them with Socialist 
agitation than to leave them in 
the Democratic and Republican 
parties, or push them into a 
Fascist movement. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Get your petitions for Unem- 
ployment Insurance.. Write at once 
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enforcement of state laws. by the 
State Mine Inspector. 

“Over 7 times the number of 
fatal and 6 times the number of 
non-fatal accidents have taken 
place,” Oddie declared, “since the 
Six Companies, Inc., has been able 
to introduce cheaper methods of 
construction and thus profit at the 
expense of the life, safety and 
health of the workers in its em- 
ploy. 

“Clark County, Nevada, has been 
obliged to increase its expendi- 
tures, due to influx of workers 
seeking employment at the Dam 
and in the employ of the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., for additional polic- 
ing, schooling, road maintenance, 
etc, up to Aug. 29 last, by 
$241,522, which is an increase of 
31.5 per cent in the tax rate above 
the legal limit. Yet the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., has escaped payment 
of taxes due Clark County and the 
State of Nevada, largely through 
the subterfuge of the Secretary of 
the Interior in attempting withovt 
adequate constitutional and legal 
authority to create a reservation 
at Hoover Dam of exclusive fed- 
eral jurisdiction.” 

The merchandizing: monopoly of 
the contractors is worked through 
‘the Boulder City Co., a subsidiary 
of Six Companies, Inc. Between 
paydays the Six Companies, Inc., 
issues -paper and. metal | scrip 
money, redeemable at its store. 
This system injures private stores 
licensed by Wilbur to.operate in 
Boulder City. The scrip money is 
sold at 75 to 80 cents.on the dol- 
lar for real cash, when the men 
need. cash. Oddie .denounced this 
system as a vicious type of “sweat- 
ing” of labor, and his demand that 
it be. stopped .was endorsed. by 


INDIANA PARTY BOOMS| 


NDIANAPOLIS—The party or- 

ganization in Indiana is hold- 
ing up remarkably well, despite 
economic conditions that make it 
difficult for thousands of workers 
to pay their dués, it' is reported 
by Emma Henry,'state secretary-’ 
treasurer. 

The many locals, which fune- 
tioned brilliantly during the cam- 
paign, are carrying on. There are 
now 51 locals in the state, and 
work is booming evérywhere. 

The State Committee at its re- 
cent meeting adopted resolutions 
against a Sales Tax and the abol- 
ishment of the Workmens’ Com- 
pensation Law. 

The Committee also took a stand 
against individuals: starting pub- 
lications under the guise of Social- 
ist papers and ‘soliciting money on 
that premise, because each such 
venture, doomed to failure before 
it gets started reflects upon the 
Party. 

A Sub-Committee composed of 
Geo. M. Larrair,, Powérs Hap- 
good and Emma Henry was select- 
ed to make a drive for funds for 
the State work, 

Much interest in manifested in 
the coming municipal campaigns 
in Indiana. A_ State conference 
will be called possibly the latter 
part of May to outline plans for 
campaign work. 

Local Marion: County is doing 
splendid work, with 15 active 
branches and two large classes in 
scientific Socialism. The Commit- 
tee is to start a class in public 
speaking. A speaker's’ bureau will 
be established, listing all Socialist 
speakers in the state, and locals 








ean secure their services through 
the State office, 


| Hoover Dam Called Nest 


Of Anti-Union 


Exploiters 


President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Green wrote Oddie that “Pay- 
ment in scrip redeemable only in 
merchandise at company stores 
means coercion of a most vicious 
kind; exploitation of a most repre- 
hensible character and a reduction 
in wages which is unjust and un- 
fait.” 


Not satisfied with this robbery 
of the workers—who dare not pro- 
test because other men are waiting 
to take their jobs—the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., has deducted $3 from 
the wages of every worker for al- 
leged poll tax; but not a dollar of 
the $34,611 thus far collected by 
the company has been paid to the 
county or state. Oddie branded 
this fraud as “highhanded, inhu- 
man and unfair.” 
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ONDON—An exhibition to com- 

memorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Karl Marx 
is to be held at Transport House, 
London, headquarters of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, March 11 and 
12. It will include exhibits de- 
picting the association of Marx 
with the various working-class 
movements in Great Britain; pho- 
tographs of his various places of 
residence and activities, and his- 
torical and literary features of the 
development of Marxism. 

A cycle of six short poems by 
Josef Luitpold Stern, entitied 
“Kleine Musik um Karl Marx,” 
has just been published by the 
Workers’ Educational Centre in 
Vienna (Arbeiterbildungszentrale, 
Wien V Schénbrunnerstrasse 66), 
They are written in folk song style 
and deal with the mother of Marx, 
Jenny Marx, Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels. The songs have been 
arranged by Paul Pisk for one 
male voice, one female voice, a re- 
citer and a piano, (or a small ors 
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An Old Agrarian 


By James Oneal 
LIFE OF JOHN TAYLOR. By 

Henry H. Simms, Ph.D. The Wil- 

liam Byrd Press,.Inc., Richmond, 

Va. $3.50. - « % 

S the sub-title to this biography 

states, it relates the story of 
a “brilliant leader ‘in: the early 
Virginia state rights school.” But 
John Taylor was something more 
than a leader. In the words of 
Charles A. Beard, “he was, per- 
laps, the most systematic thinker 
that his party produced within the 
two decades which followed the 
adoption of the Constitution.” 
Beard adds that Taylor’s main 
work, “An Inquiry Into the Prin- 
ciples and Policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United ‘States,” de- 
serves to “rank among the two or 
three really historic contributions 
to political science in the United 
States.” 

‘Those who are acquainted with 
the work and writings of Taylor 
will agree that this is not an exag- 
gerated estimate. While he was a 
Jeffersonian, he was independent 
in his thinking and ‘action. Like 
Jefferson, he was a_ well-to-do 
planter but opposed to that section 
of the planting aristocracy which 
for a time was the ally of the 
Washington-Hamilton. Federalists. 
Taylor’s philosophy was that of a 
white agrarian democracy allied 
with mechanics, to whom he ap- 
pealed in his smaller volume. 
“Arator,” a collection of agricul- 
tural essays. He would range 
these two groups against manu- 
facturing capitalists and bankers, 
holding that the economic interests 
of the first two were opposed to 
the interests of the second two 
groups. 

Taylor’s first work mentioned 
above was intended as an answer 
to a notable book of John Adams, 
who also frankly discussed the 
differing interests associated with 
differing forms of property, but 
who ranged himself with the upper 
class groups in the struggle for 
power. That period was one of 
much more frankness in political 
and economic. discussions than to- 
day, as gentlemen could bare their 
most innermost thoughts in those 
days' when property qualifications 
excluded masses of farmers and 
workers from the franchise. 

Taylor was born in Virginia 
about 1753 and died in 1834 when 
changing economic conditions in- 
dicated that his agragrian phi- 
losophy could not make headway 
faigainst the rise of the manufac- 
turing and bankiti¢ -interests, al- 
though the latter were to receive 
a temporary set-back four years 





later with the triumph of Jack- 
sonian Democracy. Professor Sims 
presents a satisfactory account of 
Taylor’s career and his work in 
the Virginia Legislature, in. Con- 
gress, before the Virginia bar, and 
his activities in state and national 
politics. A brilliant thinker, some- 
what prolix in his writing, some 
of his views anticipated ' the 
Populism of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. We could wish, 
however, that the author had given 
more attention to an exposition of 
the fundamentals of Taylor’s phi- 
losophy in terms of the economic 
groupings of his time. This is‘ not 
neglected but it is not as Tully 
treated as it should be. ; 





Among the Magazines. 


The Modern Monthly 
SIGNIFICANT change in 
American periodicals is ‘the 
growth of V. F. Calverton’s “The 
Modern Quarterly” into “‘The Mod- 
ern Monthly.” Although’ its con- 
tributors have not always been 
sure of their social backgraund, 
the magazine has beén the pioneer 
in the field of sociological criticism 
of literature; and its activity has 
extended into an examination of 
ali phases of our life. The first 
issue of the Monthly, just out, con- 
tains a keen reduction of the claims 
made for T. S. Elion, “Leisure 
Class Laureate,” by E. S. Bates. 
There is also an interesting ar- 
ticle, “Will Teachers Learn,” by 8. 
Spero, analyzing the causes.of the 
buffetings to which teachers sub- 
mit; and an excellent discussion by 
the editor—“Backward March: 
The Liberal Command’’—tracing, 
through the history of the ceuntry, 
the way in which the so-called 
liberals have invariably‘ been a 
force for reaction. Several other 
articles maintain the tone of sharp 
challenge to accepted ideas, and 
make the new Monthly worth 
watching for. 
Contempo ’ 
The current issue of the coura- 
geous tri-weekly from Chapel Hill, 
N. C. is notable for the transla- 
tion by E. E. Cummings of ‘a revo- 
lutionary poem by Louis Aragon, 
and for the discussion of “L'Af- 
faire Aragon”—the arrest of the 
poet by the French authorities, 
and his ultimate discharge without 
trial. The poem is one of the 
strongest the Soviet government 
has yet inspired; it gathers power 
until the USSR that is repeated 
through it seems a great train 
sweeping across the continents. 
Whether it provokes agreement or 
argument, Contempo always wins 
our admiration for its’ intelligence 
and courage. 
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ocialist Party Progress 
For Drive Against Hunger 








HICAGO.—Nation-wide demonstrations of protest by the un- 
hunger and want on the day that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt takes the oath as President is called for 
in a communication mailed from the Chicago office of the National 
Federation of Unemployed Workers’ Leagues of America. 


employed against cold, 





Addressed to organizations of® 


unemployed workers the call con- 
cludes: “On March 4, a new ad- 
ministration assumes power in 
Washington. Its greatest problem 
is unemployment. On that date, 
your temporary executive commit- 
tee calls upon every member or- 
ganization of the federation to call 
a mass meeting in its town or city 
and forward resolutions through 
delegates in Washington demand- 
ing: 
“A special session of congress to 
enact legislation. For immediate 
increases in direct unemployment 
relief. For public works, especially 
slum clearance. For unemployment 
compensation and a national system 
of unemployment bureaus. For a 
shorter work day and work week 
with no reduction in pay. For old 
age pensions to remove the aged 
from employment and give security 
to them. For child-labor laws to 
remove children from the labor 
market.” 


“Four Year Plan” Activities 

State secretaries of Washington, 
Montana, “Kansas and Missouri 
wrote last week to locals, branches 
and members-at-large, urging sup- 
port of the plan. Missouri, in fact, 
swung into action during January, 
and two branches in the state have 
achieved twice the goal set for 
them, Local Poplar Bluff, and the 
15th Ward branch of St. Louis. 
Ross Magill, state secretary of 
Kansas, has just completed a tour 
of the southwestern part of the 
state, encouraging locals and mem- 
bers-at-large in organization work. 


CALIFORNIA 

With the co-operation of Los An- 
geles Workers’ Groups, an Illinois 
Miners Benefit will be given by the 
YPSL, March 5. Proceeds will go 
to the striking Illinois miners 
through the Socialist Party Mid- 
west Striking Miners Relief Com- 
mittee. 





USING THE DEPRESSION 
TO DRIVE DOWN WAGES 


ALTIMORE, Md.—Certain Bal- 

timore corporations use _ the 
Family Welfare Association as a 
tool to force down the wages of 
their employees. 

This is how the racket is worked. 
The corporation tells its employees 
that on a certain day their wages 
are to be cut. The day before the 
Family W-lfare Association noti- 
fies men on the relief rolls that on 
the following day jobs will be open 
for them, and they are aves the 
address. 

The day the cut takes effect the 
employees see the employment 
office swamped with the Family 
W<lfare men. If they « ject to tle 
eu‘, plenty of men are on hand to 
take their jobs. If the Welfare men 
protest against being used to scab 
they are dropped from the relief 
rells, and their families can starve. 

When the officials of the People’s 
Unemployment League protested 
to the heads of the relief agency 
against their members being used 
in this fashion they were told that 
the agency would continue this 
policy regardless of the facts thus 
brought to light. 

The Maryland Dry Dock Com- 
pany is one of the Baltimore cor- 
porations using this neat device to 
eut wages, 


NORWAY’S SOCIALISTS 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


HE Report of the Parliamen- 

tary Committee to the Norweg- 
ian Storting on th reorganization 
ef the Norwegian Defense Forces, 
including budgetary estimates 
amounting to 32 million Norweg- 
ians crowns annually, has now 
been published. 

It is rejected by the minority 
consisting of the representatives of 
the Norwegian Labor Party, the 
largest political party in the coun- 
try. They would in the first place 
have the matter referred to the 
country in the forthcoming autumn 
elections. In any case they pro- 
pose a complete liquidation of the 
present defence system of the 
country and its substitution by a 
coast and frontier guard system, 
estimated at an annual cost of 8 
millions crowns. 

They particularly object to the 
proposal of the present semi-fas- 
cist Ministed of National Defence, 
Mr, Quisling, to subsidize volun- 
tary corps for training officers, 
would have such armed private or 
semi-private corps prohibited alto- 
gether. 


LECTURE NOTES 


Scott Nearing will lecture on 
“The Beginning of World Econo- 
my,” at Ambassador Hall, 3875 
Third Ave. Bronx, Wednesday 
evening, March 1. 

The Cooper Union lectures of 
the People’s Institute for the com- 
ing week are as follows: Feb. 24, 
Dr. Everett Dean Martin, “Dar- 
win: The Decent of Man—Does the 
Evolution of Species of Organsims 
Apply to Social Progress?”. Feb. 
26, Nathaniel Peffer, “History’s 
Lesson: The Reckoning in Inter- 
national Relations.” Feb. 28, Pro- 
fessor E. G. Spaulding, “The Na- 
ture of the Organism: Machine or 
Not?” 

Cecil Hedrick will speak on “The 
Preservation of Values in a De- 
teriorating Society,” at the Labor 
Temple, 14th St. and Second Ave., 
Sunday at 7:46. 


Labor Hits Non- 








Union Dog Track | 
Organized Labor of Tampa, Fla., 
reported progress in the fight 
against the Sulphur Springs Dog 
Track, which refused to employ 
local and union labor after a verbal 
and written agreement to do so. 
The labor committee in charge of 
the campaign against dog track 
management distributes. circulars 
regarding the anti-union outfit and 
uses a sound truck twice a week 
with side banners carrying the 
same advertisements, 


Schroeder on the Air 


Theodore Schroeder, noted liber- 
tarian, who makes his winter home 
in the Virgin Islands, will speak 
on “What Have We Done for the 
Virgin Islands?”, over Station 
WPCH Friday at 4 p. m, Mr. 
Schroeder is noted as one of the 
bravest battlers for freedom of 
conscience and expression in the 
country, and jt is said he has a 
startling story to tell. 


L.L.D. LUNCHEON 


The Socialization of Poverty will 
be discussed at the luncheon of the| 
League for Industrial Democracy 
in the Hotel Woodstock, 127 W. 
43rd St., Jeb. 25, at 12:45 p. m. 
The following speakers will par- 
ticipate: Norman Thomas, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell and Dr. 
George K. Pratt. LeRoy E. Bow- 
man will preside. Reservations for 
the luncheon should be made to the 











League for Industrial Democracy, 








112 E. 19th St. 


COLORADO 

Local Denver holds weekly busi- 
ness and educational meetings, al- 
ternately. Attendance is increas- 
ing, and membership has increased 
considerably since the start of 
the Herman Thomas campaign. 
Through the kind donations of some 
Denver comrades of some books, a 
small Socialist loan and _ rental 
library has been started here at 
headquarters. Sale of party press, 
including The New Leader, is in- 
creasing. 

The State Office urges all com- 
rades to get new readers for the 
American Guardian and The New 


Leader. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Yipsels are mak- 
ing a house-to-house canvass for 
(Contniued on Page Twelve) 


Kentucky Appeal Will Be 
Heard February 28th 


Argument on appeal against the 
conviction of W. B. Jones, mine 
union secretary, in the Evarts, 
Kentucky, battle murder cases, 
will be heard by the state court 
of appeals February 28th. Jones 
expects his conviction to be re- 
versed, and has issued a statement 
to the effect “That when all the 
evidence in my case is weighed by 
the Appellate Court it will be 
found that I was convicted by per- 
jured tesitmony. That is evident 
on the face of the trial record.” 

The remaining murder cases will 
go before the March term of court 
at Harlan, Kentucky. F. M. Brat- 
cher, one of the three miners who 
will appear for trial has had four 
trials on conspiracy charges. At 
one trial he was acquitted and in 
the others juries could not arrive 
at a verdict. 

The General Defense Committee 
is in need of funds to carry on the 
fight for the freedom of the Ken- 
tucky defendants and extend re- 
lief to their families. The New 
York Conference is holding a dance 
at the Masonic Building, Room 
306, 71 W. 28rd St., on March 4th. 


THE CHORUS OF CHAOS 


TILL another schism has oc- 

curred to justify the above cap- 
tion. Never has chaotie opinion 
been more rife than today. There 
have been four Communist groups, 
the regular party, the Cannon 
group, the Lovestone group, the 
Weisbord group, and the Prole- 
tarian party. Add to them a fifth, 
one led by Ben Gitlow against the 
Lovestoneites. 

In behalf of the new faction, 
Gitlow issued a statement denounc- 
ing the Stalin policies and holding 
the Stalin regime responsible for 
the economic crisis in Russia. At 
the same time the Gitlow faction 
charged that Lovestone was 
“adopting a backstairs policy of 
getting back into the official Sta- 
linist Communist party” and was 
trying to get the members of his 
group back into the party, “thus 
helping the official Communist 
party to further carry out its dis- 
ruptive work in the labor move- 
ment.” 

Lovestone also was accused of 
being “ready to submit to the pup- 
pet regimes set up in the Com- 
munist International by the Stalin 
leadership” and to “the puppet re- 
gime system in the American Com- 
munist party.” The Lovestone 
group was charged with “uyprin- 
cipled, opportunistic” action in 
“giving up the fight against the 
Stalin regime.” 


Canadian Socialist Monthly 
Y/ANCOUVER, B. C.—The So- 

cialist Party of Canada, which 
is affiliated with the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, has-a 
new monthly magazine, “The 
Clarion,” published at 140 E. 8th 
Ave., Vancouver. The articles are 
chiefly of the magazine type, but 
short summaries of news events 
of interest to Socialists are also 
included. 











VIGOROUS attack ypon the 
doctrine that the only incen- 
tive for men to do their best work 
is the profit motive is embodied in 
“Incentives Under Capitalism and 
Socialism” by Harry W. Laidler, 
just published by the League for 
Industrial Democracy. 

Laidler points out that as time 
goes on and industry becomes more 
complex the incentive of direct 
profit becomes a matter of decreas- 
ing momént. The inventors who 
created great things for humanity 
and who received little or no finan- 
cial reward for them, the heads of 
great cooperative movements who 
directed business totaling tens of 
millions for modest salaries, men 
like General Goethals and others 
who did magnificent public work 
for the modest pay of government 
service—these are cited as proofs 
that a profit incentive is not need- 
ed to get important work done. 

Dr. Laidler points to the new 
types of public ownership which 
have developed in many countries. 
operated at cost, for the public 
good—including the Port of New 
York Authority. 

Referring to incentives under 
capitalism and Socialism for the 
ordinary worker, Laidler declares: 
“If we properly utilized our in- 
dustrial equipment it would be pos- 
sible on a four hour day to pro- 
duce a good American living for 
all. Socialism would eliminate 
many of the wastes of competitive 
industry. ... Today thousands of 
workers know that the harder they 
labor and the sooner they finish a 
job, the sooner they will find them- 
selves jobless. 

“The fight for survival, for a liy- 
ing and saving wage, for economic 
security, are far more powerful 
influences in the daily activity of 
the ordinary worker than is the 


dream of riches. The ordi 
worker has everything to gain 
nothing to lose by working for a 
cooperative system. 

The note of optimism sounded 
in Laidler’s conclusions is even 


more promising than the hope of ~ . 


$20,000 a year for everyone, held 
out a few weeks ago by the “tech- 
nocrats.” 

“Under 
tive, except that resulting from 
the mere ownership of capital and 
land, could be brought into play 
as a means of enhancing industrial 
activity. Good salaries, graded in 
such a way as to bring about the 
best social results, security of posi- 
tion, promotion for meritorious 
work, opportunity for self-expres- 


Socialism every incen- — 


sion and for the doing of construe- © 


tive and creative work, public 
recognition, participation in indus- 
trial ownership and operation, fel- 
lowship in a great cause and other 
incentives would be available as a 
stimulus to maximum usefulness.” 


“TA PAROLA” IS 
25 YEARS OLD 


HICAGO—With the current is- 

sue, “La Parola del Popolo, 
official Socialist Italian newspaper 
in the United States, celebrates its 
twenty-fifth birthday. A costume 
ball was held Saturday night by 
the Italian Federation branches in 
Chicago, who were joined in their 
rejoicing by all the party’s organi- 
zations in the community. 


Rivera Speaks for Socialists 
ETROIT—-Diego Rivera, great- 
est of Mexican artists, is 
speaking at the Detroit Socialist 





Forum Saturday night at eight \ 


o’clock. His subject will be “The 





Proletarian Art.” 

















DEBATES — LECTURES — FORUMS 








SUNDAY, FEB. 26th 
8:30 P.M. 
BROOKLYN FORUM 
B’lyn Academy of Music 
30 «=6Lafayetie Avenue 
near Flatbush Avenue 


“THEATRE AS A SOCIAL FOR 


MICHAEL 


STRANGE - SHIPLEY 


MUSICAL PROGRAM—JACOB FEUERRING 


Tickets—$1.10, 55¢, 25¢ at Box Office 
or Rand Bookstore, 7 E. 15th St., N.¥.C. 


S. A. DEWITT 








JOHN 


Sunday, 8 P. M.— 


THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


550 West 110th Street East ef Broadway 


“Shall We Cancel the War Debts?” 


11 A.M.—Sunday Service, Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street 


MR. HOLMES: “Three Men Who Can 


LANGDON-DAVIES 














League for Industrial Democracy 
LUNCHEON-DISCUSSION 
Saturday, Feb. 25th, 12:45 P. M. 
Hotel Woodstock, 127 W. 43rd Street. 


The Socialization of Peverty 
Speakers: 
NORMAN THOMAS 
Executive Director, League for 
Industrial Democrac y 
Bishop FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
Methodist oo opal Church of 
New York 
DR. GEORGE K. PRATT 
formerly assistant medical director of 
the Nat’) Com. for Mental Hy giene 
LEROY E. BOWMAN, Chairman 
Members, 75c; Non-members, $1.00; 
Student members, 60c. 

L. I. D., 112 East 19th Street. 














The DEBS English speaking 
Branch, Six Sixty-five Work- 
men’s Circle, invites you to 
attend their CARNIVAL and 
DANCE to be held Saturday, 
March 4, at Peoples’ House, 
Seven East Fifteenth Street. 
°*A BIG NIGHT*‘* 
—Admission Fifty Cents— 











PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union, 8th St. & Aster PI. 
at. 8 o'clock Admission free 


Friday evening, Feb. 24th: 


Dr. Everett Dean Martin 
“Darwin: The Decent of Man— 
Does the Evolution of Species of 
Organisms Apply to Social 
Progress?” 





Sunday evening, Feb. 26th: 
Nathaniel Peffer 
“History’s Lesson: The Reckon- 
ing in International Relations.” 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 28th: 


Professor E. G. Spaulding 


“The Nature of the Organism: 
Machine or Not?” 








a 


SCOTT NEARING 


Second lecture in Course of Seven on 


“The New World Economy” 
Subject: 
“The Beginning of World Economy” 


Wednesday, March 1, 1933 
8 p. m., at 
Ambassador Hall, 3875 Third Ave, 
BRONX (near Claremont Parkway) 
Admission 25¢ 








Amaia of the Soviet Unica, 


799 B r oadway, Room 330, N b Be 


KA 








a 





(Continued from Page Eleven) 
_ ‘elothes and food for the Illinois 
tine 


rs. 

__ Madison.—An unconditional mor- 
ium on murtgage foreclosures 

1 the dollae is restored to the 

928 level” has been proposed by 
State Senator Walter Polakowski, 
- Socialist. 

Milwavkee.—A group of persons 
interested in the problems of un- 
employment met in the office of 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, erganized 
@ citizens’ committee on commodity 
production and exchange, and 
adopted a program proposed by 
Al Benson, George Hampel and 
Professor J. KR. Cotton. At the 
same time, a resolution calling for 
municipal aid to a cooperative 
commodity exchange was intro- 

= duced by Alderman Leonard Place, 


Socialist. 
ILLINOIS 

Open Forum, conducted by Sixth 
Congressional District Branch, 
Meeting at 3322 Douglas Blvd., 
Chicago, first and third Wednes- 
day, at 8:30 P. M. March ist: 
Symposium on “What Makes a 
Socialist Newspaper.” Morris Ses- 
kind (Labor Editor, Forward) and 
Mordecai Shulman. March 15th: 
Harold Kelso (National office) 
“Karl Marx and the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871.” 

INDIANA 

Proposed Referendum. — Local 
Marion proposes an amendment to 
Section 4 of Article XI of the Na- 
tional Constitution of the Socialist 
Party, which would change that 
section to read as follows: 

“The National Executive Com- 
mittee shall also issue exempt 
stamps to be given free to state 
and local organizations. Such ex- 
empt stamps shall be given to mem- 
bers who are unable to pay dues. 
Members in organized locals receiv- 
ing exempt stamps must attend at 
least one-half of all the regular 
local meetings each month, and 
failure to do this shall be equiva- 
lent to non-payment of dues for 
the month. Sickness, absence from 
home, or attendance at union or 
church activities where the meet- 
ings of these organizations are 
held at the same hour as the loca) 
Meetings, can, at the discretion of 
the local, be deemed valid excuse: 
for non-attendance, and membery 
0 excused shall not lose thei) 
standing.” 

econds for the motion made by 
Local Marion will therefore be re- 
ceived until May 17, 1933. Notics 
of second, with statement of dues 
paying membership of the local 
should be sent to Clarence Senior 
executive secretary, 549 Randolph 
St., Chicago. i 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit.—James Oneal, editor of 
The New Leader, will deliver three 
lectures in Detroit and vicinity 
March 11th and 12th. One lecturc 
will be in another city and two i» 
Detroit. He will be the maiz 
g@peaker at the Karl Marx anni 


versary. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Whereas: Local Morgantown 
Jearns with profound sorrow of the 
death of our staunch and loyal 
Comrade Frank M. Chalfant, who 
was our financial secretary; and 
Whereas: Our departed comrade 
was a willing worker inand for 
the noble cause cf Socialism, giv- 
ing freely of his time and talent 
_ to the movement, a comrade who 
has served our party long and 
faithfully and well; therefore be it 
Resolved: That we. his com- 
rades and fellow-workers of Loca! 
Morgantown, W. Va., do hereby 
express our sense of loss of a tried 
and trusty worker in our glorious 
movement, and be it further re- 
solved that we send our con- 
dolences to his bereaved family, 
and a copy of these resolutions, 
and that our charter be draped for 
thirty days. 


_VACIRCA ON FASCISM 


Vineenzo Vacirca, brilliant lec- 
turer and writer, and Socialist 
member of the Italian Parliament 
during the early years of Fascism, 
will deliver one lecture at the Rand 
School, 7 East 15th St., before 
sailing for Europe. The lecture 
will be delivered Thursday, March 
2nd, and the subject will be 
“Pascism as a ‘Cure’ for Capi- 

- talism.” 








Resolutions Committee: Wesley 
Burnworth, Jack Joseph and D. 
M, Cuppett. 

VIRGINIA 

The State convention will. meet 
in Richmond, February 24th-27th. 
All sessions will be held in the 
Winter Garden on the ninth floor 
of the Hotel Richmond. There will 
be 106 delegates. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.—The first meeting of the 
Forum at 6 Byron St. was a huge 
success. Every seat was taken. 
The second meeting was held Feb. 
9, at 8 p. m.; a debate on the sales 
tax between Mr. Murnane and A. 
B. Lewis. Feb. 16, Rev. George L. 
Payne will speak on “Is Commu- 
nism Succeeding in Russia?” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia Lectures. — Dr. 
James W. Woodward, “Mental Im- 
mobility”, Feb. 27, 1222 Locust St. 
Haim Kantorovitch, “The Psycho- 
logy of The Class Struggle,” Feb. 
24th, 810 Locust St. 

NEW JERSEY 

Paterson.—Meeting every Satur- 
day, 8, 66 Washington Street, 2nd 


New York State 


Socialist Enrollment.—State Sec- 
retary Merrill reports that the 
Socialist _ enrollment of every 
county so far received shows a big 
increase. Even St. Lawrence 
on the northern border shows an 
increased Socialist enrollment of 
considerably more than three fold. 
Figures for the whole state are 
not yet available. 

SECOND WARNING. — The 
State Secretary once more warns 
locals and branches of the Social- 
ist Party ot disregard invitations 
made to conferences by any of the 
numerous aliases which Commu- 
nies assume. The latest is the 
so-called “New York State Pro- 
visional Committee of Workers’ 
Conference for Labor Legislation.” 
The executive committee of this 
outfit, declares the State Secretary, 
is loaded down with Communists, 
and includes the Communist candi- 
date for State Comptroller in the 
1932 election. 


New York City 


bit eta Rng kel > 


were elected for 19383: Secy. Peter 
Hoedemaker; Organizer, Garrett 
De Young; Fin. Secy-Treas., Geo. 
F. Walz. Ten important commit- 
tees were elected and at a joint 
committee meeting Feb. 22nd the 
plans for the year were laid. 

Passaic.—Friday, Feb. 24, Pas- 
saic Branch One presents James 
Oneal, Editor of The New Leader, 
on “The Evolution of the American 
Socialist Movement,” in the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Hall, 
old Peoples Bank Building, Sunday 
Eve., Feb. 26, at the Workmen 
Circle Home, 50 Howe Ave., the 
Branch will hold a “Vecherinka”, 
or Russian Tea. 

CONNECTICUT 

Stamford has grown from 3 to 
35 members in a year. 

Bridgeport.—Henry J. Rosner 
will speak at St. George’s Hall, 396 
Stratford Ave., stag = at 8.30 on 
“Down with the Public Utility 
Rates.” At 3 p.m. he speaks on the 
same subject in Norwalk. 

New Haven.—Two hundred peo- 
ple attended an_ entertainment, 
dance and card party at party 
headquarters, 19 Elm Street, Mon- 








day night. 


NASSAU COUNTY 
Hempstead Branch. — Business 
meeting on Tuesday, February 28, 
8 p. m., at the home of Comrade 
George Freeman, 32 Spruce Street, 
Hempstead. 


S. E. Nassau Branch.—Business 
meeting on Wednesday, February 
22, 8.30 p. m., office of Comrade 
Edward Marks, 65 Sunrise Hizgh- 
way, Freeport. 

Hempstead Forum. — Meeting, 
Tuesday, February 21, at 8.30 p. 
m. Debate: “Is Capitalism Worth 
Saving?”; the affirmative position 
will be taken by the Hon. Elvin N. 
Edwards, District Attorney of | 
Nassau County, and the negative} 
will be defended by Comrade Char- 
les Solomon. 

Rand School Study Class.—Fri- 
day, February 17, at 8.30 p. m., at 
the home of Comrade Winnie Bran- 
stetter, 62 Seventh Street, Valley 
Stream. 





the work may be spread out. 


canvass will continue for several 





WATCHERS WANTED! 


Tae party office is issuing a call for comrades to act as watchers 

to protect the interests of the party in the recount of the 
votes cast last November, which began Thursday, Februai 
Volunteers should report at once to Julius Gerber, Room 601, 
7 East 15th Street, and they will receive their assignments. The 
party will be able to use as many comrades as volunteers, so that 
No matter how much or how little 
time you are in a position to give 


ed in warehouses in all five boroughs. 
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Y sv. 


your services are welcome, The 
weeks, the machines being inspect- 
This is highly important! 








City Convention. —The City Con- 
vention will convene in the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St, Satur- 
day afternoon, February 25th, at 2 
p. m. The order of business will 
be Roll Call, adoption of rules, 
election of chairman, report of the 
executive committee, discussion 
and vote on the question, “Shall 
the party organization in New 
York be re-organized on the basis 
of autonomous country organiza- 
tions?”, election of committees. 

Unemployment Insurance Peti- 
tions.—Every branch of the party 
and all allied organizations now 
have petitions in circulation. Those 
who need more are urged to get in 
touch with the city office, 7 E. 15th 
St. The aim is one million sig- 
natures by March 4th, and there 
must be constant solicitation. Pe- 
titions must be in circulation by 
every active party member and 
sympathizer. 

City Central Committee. — The 
last meeting of the old City Cen- 
tral Committee will be held Satur- 
day, Feb. 25, 8:30, at 7 FE. 15th St. 
A meeting of the new City Central 
Committee will be held Wednesday, 
March 1, at 8:30 p. m. 

Karl Marx Commemoration. 
The city organization is arranging 
an impressive Karl Marx Memorial 
meeting in Town Hall, Sunday 


afternoon, March 19, at 2 p. m.| 


The program will include addresses 
by Morris Hillquit, Algernon Lee 
and possibly Norman Thomas. An 
excellent musical program will be 
given the Finnish Mixed 


Chorus, possibly the Workmen’s 
Circle Chorus, and a fine piona 
program by Jacob Feuerring. Tick- 
ets will be in circulation shortly. 


floor. Forum : every ’ 8.30, I 
Odd Fellows Hall, Ellison opp. 
City Hall. The following rs 





Symposium. — Thursday, March 
16, 8:30 p. m., speakers: Morris} 
Hillquit, Theodore Shapiro, 
Norman Thomas. Topic: “The! 
Crisis of Capitalism and Its Sig-| 
nificance for Socialism.” This is| 
the third educational meeting ar-| 
ranged by the Educational Com- 
mittee, Local New York. Admit- 
tance to party members only. 

Women’s Committee.—The class 
in Socialism and Public Speaking 
with instructors, Esther Friedman 
and August Claessens, continues 
sessions every Monday afternoon 
at 2:30. 





New Leaflet! “The Bankers 





Force Wage Cuts,” a four-page | 


| leaflet, is now ready for distribu-| 


| tion, The price is $3.00 a thousand. | tive Board same day, 5:30 P. M 


| Volunteers for Typing Needed! 
| In about a week all enrollment 
books of the five counties will be at 
the city office, and volunteers are 
néeded at once to begin typing some 
35,000 names and addresses of en- 
rolled Socialists. Volunteers can dv 
this work at the city office, at home 
| or elsewhere. Books and material 
will be furnished. Imperative! 
MANHATTAN 

4th A. D.—August Claessens will 
speak Friday, March 3, 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 126 Delancey St. A 
short business meeting will precede 
the lecture. The following were 
elected at the previous meeting: 
Julius Green, Organizer; Irwin 





| 


Ph eaRy Af BSD 


ter, Fin. , 
ham P. Conan, Educational Direc- 
tor. The ball was a big success. 

6th A. D.—Branch will meet on 
Monday, Feb. 27, in the club rooms, 
48 Avenue C, 8:30 p. m. The forum 
continues at headquarters every 
Sunday evening. 

Morningside Heights. — Branch 
meeting at 3109 Broadway, near 
128rd St., Tuesday, Feb. 28, at 8:30. 
Lecture on “The Socialist Party as 
It Is and as It Should Be.” 

East Harlem Branches.—Tuesday 
evening forum established by the. 
17th, 18th and 29th A. D. Branch, 
Jewish Harlem Branch and the 
Y. P. S. L., started successfully 
with an audience whieh crowded 
headquarters. An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged for every 
Tuesday evening. Organization 
meetings being called by a com- 
mittee of Spanish speaking Social- 
ists in an effort to organize a 
branch. 

19th-2ist A .D.—Branch meet- 
ing, Monday, Feb. 27, 8:30 
at headquarters, 2005—7th Ave. 

8th A. D.—Arranging series of 
affairs to foster contact with non- 
members. Committees being or- 
ganized to visit inactive members 
and enrolled Socialists. Friday 
night forum is successful and a 
new Junior Yipsel group is being 
organized. Louis Schein has been 
elected branch organizer. 


Chelsea.—Branch meeting Tues- 
day, Feb. 28, 8:30, to be followed 
by talk on “Socialism in South 
America,” by Comrade Bruere. 
Thursday night, March 2nd, Mary 
Hillyer will lead class in Socialism 
in discussion of structure of the 
Socialist movement. 

BRONX 

Bronx County Ball.—The annual 
ball will take place Saturday night, 
March 18, in the Winter Garden, 
Washington and Tremont Avenues. 


p. m.,! 





in the early part of th 
Otto Mautner’s Flying Dutchman 
will supply dance music. Tickets 
can be obtained at county head- 
quarters, 9 West 170th St., and at 
branch headquarters. Members are 
urged to obtain advertisements for 
ball journal, ay. 

2nd A. D.—A social evening and 
dance has been arranged for Sat- 
urday, Feb. 28, in headquarters, 9 
West 170th St. Regular branch 
meeting on Tuesday, Feb. 28, at 
8:30 p. m. 

7th A. D.—Branch will hold short 
business meeting Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
8:30 p. m.,.at 789 Elsmere Place. 
Alfred Belskin will follow with a 
lecture. 

4th A. D.—Branch meeting Tues- 
day, Feb. 28, 8:30, at 904 Prospect 
Ave. Abe Kaufman will speak on 
“Class Struggle and Class War” in 
the educational period. Inaugural 
dance “for the forgotten man” 
Saturday, March 4. Tickets on sale 
at Bellamy Club, or at 9 W. 170th 
St. Admission 25 cents. 

5th A. D.—Branch meeting on 
Tuesday, Feb. 28, 8:30, at 904 
Prospect Ave. An educational pro- 
gram will follow meeting. Dance 
will be held Sunday, Feb. 26, at 
Bellamy Club. Admission 25 cts. 

Extension Class for Women in 
Amalgamated Houses. Under the 
leadership of Sarah Volovick a | 
Rand School extension class for 
women has been started in the 
Amalgamated Houses in the Bronx. 
The class meets Tuesday after- 
noons at 1.30. There will be twelve 
hour-and-a-half sessions, and the 
fee for the course is $1.50. Esther 
Friedman is the teacher and she 
will give the same course she is 
offering at the Rand School Mon- 
day afternoons, covering the essent- 
ials of Socialism. 


(Continued on Page Thirteen) 




















Where Your Union Meets 





UNNAZ, SINGER EMBRUIDEREKS 
TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- 
ERS’ UNION, Local 66, LL.G.W.U., 

7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4-3657- 
3658. Executive Board Meets Every Tues- 
day Night in the Office of the Union. 
Z. L. Freedman, President; Leon Hattab, 
Manager; Joe Goft, Secretary-Treasurer, 





RICKLAYERS’ UNION, Local 9% 

Office and headquarters, Brooklyn 

Labor Lyceum 919 Willoughby Ave. 
Phone Stagg 2-4621 Oftice open daily 
except Saturday from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday evening. 
Fred Pflaum, Pres.; Al. Bayerle, Vice- 
Pres.; Charles Pflaum, Fin. Sec’y; Milton 
Rowcroft, Rec. Corr. Sec’y; Frank F. 
Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, Business 
Agent. 





AMALGAMATED 

LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

New York Joint Board. #1 West 15th 

St., New York, N. ¥. Phone Tomp- 

kins Square 6-5400. Hyman Blumberg, 

Sidney Ressinan, Managers; Abraham 
Miller, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMALGAMATED 

LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Amalgamated Bank Bldg. 11-15 

Union Square, 3rd floor Phone, 

Algonquin 4-6500-1-2-3-4-5. Sidney Hill- 

man, Gen. President; Joseph Schloss- 
berg, Gen. Sec'y-Treas 


AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1, 
Tel., Orchard 4-9360.—Regular meet- 
ings every ist and 3rd Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 
All mectings are held at 133 Second 








and | Avenue, New York City. 





URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL OF N. Y. 
Local 101. 105. 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS 
OF U. S. and C., 28 West 31st Street. 
Phone Penn. 6-7932. Meets every Tues- 
day at 8:00 P. M. B. Merkin, Manager 





UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, In- 
ternational Fur Workers Union. Office 
and headquarters, 949 Willougbby 
Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798. Reg. meet- 
ings, ist and 8rd Mondays. President, 
Morris Reiss; Vice Pres., Joseph Karrass; 
Business Agent, B. Kalmikoff; Secretary, 
Samuel Mindel; Treasurer. Albert Held. 





UNITED 

175 East Broad- 

Meets 

Execu- 

M. Tige!, 

Chairman; M. Brown, Vice-Chairman; 
M. Frinstone, Secretary-Treasurer 


EBREW TRADES, 
way; Phone Drvdock 4-8610 
ist and 3rd Monday, 8 P. M 


THE {INTERNATIONAL 
GARMENT WORKERS’ 
. & West 16th Street, New 
3 Phone Chelsea 3-2148. 
David Dubinsky, President. 


ADIES’ 





WORKERS’ UNION, 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Milll- 


ILLINERY 
Local 24. 
nery Workers’ International Union. 

Downtown office, 640 Broudway, phone 
Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 30 W. 37th 
St.. phone Wisconsin 7-1270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 
P, M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec'y-Treas., 
Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, 
A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy 
Oppenheim; Chairman of Executive 
Board, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary of 
Executive Board. Saul Hodos. 





ILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION, 
Local 584, I. U. of T. Office: 250 W. 
14th St.. City. Local 534 meets on 3rd 

Thursday of the month 
at Beethoven Hall, 216 
East Fifth St. Executive 
Board meets on the and 
and 4th Thursdays at 
Beethoven Hall, 210 B. 
Fifth St. Chas. Hofer, 
President and Business 
Agent; Max  Licbler, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

SEE THAT YOUR MILK MAN WEARS 

OUR EMBLEM. 





UNITED 
ECKWEAR MAKERS’ U?IION, Local 
11016, A. F. of L., 7 Fast 15th St. 
Phone Algonquin 4-708. Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board meets every Tuesday night 
at 7:30, Board meets every Tuesday 
night at 8:00 in the office. Ed Gottes- 
man, Secretary-Treasurer. 





(INTERNATIONAL 
OCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION. 
New York Joint Board, Affillated 
with the Amer. Federation of Labor, 

General office, 53 W. 2ist St., New York, 

Phone Gramercy 5-1023. Charles Klein- 

man, Chairman; Charles {. Goldman, 

Sec'y-Treas.; Abe Stein, Manager. 


NEW YORK 
YPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6. Office 
and headquarters, 24 West 16th St. 
N. Y¥. Meets every Srd Sunday o 
every month at Stuyvesant High School, 
15th St., East of 2nd Ave. Phone Tomp- 
kins Sq. 6-7470. Austin Hewson, Prest- 
dent; Daniel McCauley, Vice-Presidents 
James J. McGrath, Secretary-Treasurecg 
J. J. Fahey, J. J. Bambrick. John Sulll- 
van, Organizers. 








THE AMALGAMATED 

ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Local No. 10, Ll. L. G. W. U. Office, 

109 W. 38th St.; Phone Wis. 7-3011. 
Executive Board meets every Thursday 
at the office of the Union. Maurice W 
Jacobs, Pres.; Samuel Perlmutter, Mar.- 
Sec.; Morris W. Jacobs, Chairman of 
Exec. Board; Philip Oretsky, Asst. Mar. 


AMAILGAMATED 

ITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, New 
York Local No.1. Offices, Amalithone 
Bidg.. 205 West 14th St.; Phone Wat- 
kins 9-7764. Reguiar meetings every 
second and fourth Tuesday at Arlington 
Hall, 19 St. Mark's Place. Albert E. 
Castro, President; Patrick J. Hanlon, 
Vice-President; Frank Sekol, Fin, Secre- 





& WAITRESSES UNION, 
Local 1. 41 East 28th 
St.; Tel. Ashland 
4-8107. Julius Berg, 
Pres.; Wm.  Lehe 
mann, Sec’y-Treas, 
Regular meetin 
every 2nd and # 
Thursday at 
Beethoven Hall, 210 
Fast Sth Street. 
Always Look for This Label 
Workers: Eat Only in Restaurants 
That Employ Union Worker- 


pear 





HITE GOODS WORKERS’ UNI 
Local 62 of L. A sw 








tary: Emil Thenen, Rec. Secretary; Jo- 
poet 4 J. O'Connor, Treasurer. 


6th nen Pa City. 
& SHORE, OL 8 : 





Marx Commemoration 
Meeting.—Tickets are now on sale 
at all Kings County branches and 
at the city office, 7 E. 15th St., for 
the meeting Sunday evening, March 
12, at Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
30 Lafeyette Ave. 

Brighton Beach.—At the lecture 
Friday in the large and commodi- 
ous new headquarters at 1113 
Brighton Beach Ave., an audience 


and Northern Blvd., 
ning, Feb. 24, 8:15. “Ways Out of 
he Depression” will be discussed 
y 
John F. Hylan 


Chairman. 


vy Re meeting in 
Flushing High School, Union 8t. 
day eve- 


Norman Thomas, former Mayor 
and Dr. Wm. Jay 
Rev. P. H. McKenzie, 
Admission free. Miss 
Sara Pliskin, pianist, will play. 


Schieffelin. 





of about 250 occupied every seat in 
the place. August Claessens was 
the lecturer. Delegates to city 
convention: Al Meyers and S&S. 


Lecture Calendar 





Schwartz. 





Midwood.—Tuesday evening fo- 
rum continues successful. Bridge 
party will be held Saturday, March 
4, at 1722 E. 12th St. Admission 
50 cents; refreshments served 

16th A. D.—Card party and so- 
cial, Saturday evening, Feb. 25, ad- 
mission 35 cents. Forum speaker, 
Friday, March 3rd, Wm. M. Feigen- 
baum. Regular meeting Tuesday, 
Feb. 28. 

18th A. D., Branch 2.—Branch 
meeting Tuesday, Feb. 28, at 844 
Utica Ave., Socialist Sunday School 
meets every Sunday morning at 
11. Class in Socialism under Com- 
rade Hays, every Thursday at 8:30. 
Edison Co. protest meeting Friday, 
Feb. 24, 9 p. m., at 844 Utica Ave. 
Package party and entertainment 
Saturday, Feb. 25. 

4th-14th A. D.—Branch has 
moved into new headquarters at 
289 South 3rd St. Meetings Mon- 
| nights. 

ay Ridge—First card party 
and social held by branch on Feb. 
8 was a success and attended by 
more than 110. Date of next affair 
to be announced soon. Feb. 22 
group discussion of “Inflation.” 
Plans are being formed to vary 
character of meetings to include 
group discussions on current 
events; social, lecture, and a study 
class in Socialism based on Fred 
Henderson’s “Case for Socialism.” 
5th A. D—The newly organized 
branch announces an ambitious 
program for the subsequent months. 
The branch, which meets at 329 
Stuyvesant Ave., corner Macon St., 
was organized following an eight- 
year period during which the Fifth 
A. D. had no branch of its own. 
At the last lecture meeting, Henry 
J. Rosner spoke on, “If New York 
City Were Socialist.” The branch 
meets every first and third Mon- 
day, except that there will be an 
additional meeting Feb. 27, to get 
started on a new lecture-discussion 
series on “The Elements of Social 
ism,” led by the organizer. A so- 
cial evening follows, with tea and 
cake served. The organizer is S. 
H. Friedman; Secretary, Rhea 
Stoller; propaganda committeeman, 
Henry Weiss. Delegate to Central 








SOCIALIST SCHOOLS 


All classes start at 11 a. m. 
anless otherwise listed. 
MANHATTAN 

6th A. D., 48 Ave. C: Junior 

Class, Syvia Weingart; Senior 

Class, Catherine Pollak. 12:30 


cialism,” p. 
Ave., Manhattan; People’s Educa- 
tional Forum. 


Movement 
B’way, Manh.; Washington Hghts. 
Branch. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
Rabbi Alter Ephraim Fischhoff: 


“Economic Basis of Nationalism,” 
11:30 a. m., Burnside Manor, Burn- 
side and Harrison Aves.; 
Bronx Socialist Forum. 


West 


Abraham Cahan, Algernon Lee, 


Jacob Panken, Bruno Wagner, Vin- 
cenzo Vacirca: 
cism,” Town Hall, 123 West 43rd 
St., Manhattan, 2:00 p. m. 
pices, 
Neue Volkszeitung. 


“Hitler and Fas- 


Aus- 
Socialist Party and _ the 


s. 
“Building for So- 


Mary Hillyer: 
m., 2005—7th 


8:00 


Michael Strange, Joseph T. Ship- 


ley, Samuel A. DeWitt, Chairman: 
“The Theatre as a Social Force,” 
Academy of Music, Flatbush and 
Lafayette Aves.; Brooklyn Forum. 


August Claessens: “Social and 


Collective Behavior,” 4th lecture in 
series on Social Psychology, 
Avenue C, Manhattan; 6th A. D. 


48 


Max Delson: “Breaking the 


Bread Lines,” 4046 B’way, Manh.; 
Washington Heights Branch. 


William E. Bohn: “Technocracy 


and Socialism,” 241 E. 84th St., 
St., Manhattan; Yorkville Branch. 


Herman Salzman: “Communism 


and Socialism,” 268 Cypress Ave., 
Bronx; ist A. D. 


John Chamberlain and Howard 


Y. Williams: “Is Progressivism in 
Politics Dead in America?”, Mon- 
roe Court Community Room, 43-13 
Carolin St., Long Island City, L. 1; 
Queens 


Forum. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
Leonard Bright: “The Socialist 
in England,” 4046 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
S. Lifshitz: “The Situation in 


Germany,” 1722 E. 12th Et., Brook- 
lyn; Midwood Branch. 


William Karlin: “Unemployment 
Insurance,” 15389 Madison Avenue, 
Manhattan; East Harlem Branches. 

Alfred Belskin: “The Essentials 
of Socialism,” 789 Elsmere Place, 
Bronx; 7th A. D. 

Joseph Glass: Topic to be an- 
nounced, 167 Tompkins Avenue, 
Brodklyn; Young Socialist Forum. 

Abraham Kaufman: “Class 
Struggle and Class War,” 904 
Prospect Ave., Bronx; 4th A. D. 

August Claessens: “The Evolu- 
tion of Morality,” 229 East Broad- 
way, Manhattan; Young Israel 
Forum. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 

Esther Friedman: “Marxian 


Brooklyn; Socialist P 
> P; 1118 Brighton Bec 


p. m. 
* 8th A. D., 144 Second Ave.: 
Senior Class, 1:15 p. m., Samuel 
H, Friedman. 

Chelsea, 52 W. 8th St., 11:30 
a. m. Agnes Martocci and 
Esther Eisenberg. 

BRONX 

9 West 170th St.: Elementary 
Class, Gertrude Turkeil; Junior 
Class, Claryce Greenberg. 

904 Prospect Ave. (Bellamy 
Club): Elementary Class, Ida 
Y. Kaufman; Junior Class, Jean 
Friedberg. 

BROOKLYN 

Downtown, 250 South 4th St.: 
Edward P. Gottlieb. 

Midwood, 1722 East 12th St.: 
Viola Levenson. 

Brighton, 1113 Brighton Beach 
Ave.: Junior Class, Al Meyer; 
Senior Class, 8 p. m., Ben 
Parker. 

Brownsville, 219 Sackman St. 
(Brownsville Labor Lyceum): 
Junior Class, Pugh Press; Se- 
nior Class, Sam. H. Friedman. 

18th A. D., 844 Utica Ave.: 
Junior Class, Sarah Rosenberg; 
Elementary Class, Etta Meyer. 

Borough Park Labor Lyceum, 
1877 42nd St.: Elementary 
Class, Gertrude Gross; Junior 
Class, Esther Horowitz. 

21st A. D., 2289 Church Ave.: 
Senior Class, 3:30 p. m., Samuel 
H. Friedman. 


Economie Theory—Commodity and 
Exchange,” 1855 Mott Ave., Far 
Rockaway, L. J.: Socialist Party 
Branch. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 2 

Esther Friedman: “The Vanish- 
ing Family,” 133-10 Northern Blvd., 
Flushing, L. 1; Socialist Party 
Branch, ~ 

Samuel A. DeWitt: “A Poet 
Looks at the World,” 904 Prospect 
Ave.; Bronx Labor Lyceum. 

Theodore Shapiro: “Why a So- 
cialist Party?”, 1439 St. Johns PI., 
Brooklyn; 18th A. D., Branch 1. 


Waldman: “The 


lative of 


Branch 
Beach Ave., 

gust Claessens: ) n- 
tials of Socialism,” 126 Delancey 
St., Manhattan; 4th A. D. 

William T. Hade: “Cancellation 
of War Debts,” 144 Second Ave., 
Manhattan; 8th A. D. 

William M. Feigenbaum: “What 
Next in Germany?”, 7808 Bay 
Parkway, Brooklyn; Bensonhurst 
Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S DAY 


tal TERNATIONAL Women’s Day, 
celebration of which has been 
set by the Socialist movement this 
year for March 5th, will be ob- 
served at a mass meeting and con- 
cert under Women’s Committee 
auspices at the Debs Auditorium, 
7 East 15th Street, at 2 p. m. 

International Women’s Day is an 
institution in all countries with a 
substantial Socialist movement, 
and in every country meetings, 
concerts, demonstrations and cele- 
brations are held to demonstrate 
the solidarity of women with the 
Socialist movement as a whole. 

With Esther Friedman as chair- 
man, short talks will be given by 
Gertrude Weil Klein, Alice Gold- 
berg, Mary Boettjer, Lillian Ep- 
stein, Jéssie Wallace Hughan, 
Goldie Meyerson, and Lena Lin- 
hardt, 

In addition, there will be Negro 
spirituals by Marion Calloway, the 
Rebel Arts dancers, Genevieve 
Kaufman in songs, and a chorus 
from the German Sports Club, and 
songs by the Socialist Sunday 
Schools led by Samuel H. Fried- 
man, 


Louls 
arf 








REBEL ARTS 


Rebel Arts makes the prelimin- 
ary announcement that headquar- 
ters will be opened for the organi- 
zation on 18th Street, on March 1. 
Further details will be given later, 
but meanwhile members and 
friends are asked to remember that 
donations of furniture, musical in- 
struments and records, lumber for 
benches and partitions, etc., will 
be gratefully received. Also that 
those who have joined or who wish 
to join and have not yet signed 
membership applications and paid 
dues should do so at once. 

For information, apply: Camera 
Group, Lee Stein; Dance Groups, 
Hana Geiger and Edith Turgell 
Friedman; Graphic Arte Group, 
Bernard Ziskind and Ben Belsky; 
Music and Writers’ Group, and all 
other information, Samuel H. 
Friedman, executive director—all 
at 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. C. 
Rebel Arts is the organization of 
artists in all fields affiliated with 
or sympathetic to the Socialist la- 
bor movement. 

The Dance Group (under Frances 
Leber) will appear at the following 
celebrations: International Wo- 
man’s Day, Rand School, March 5, 
afternoon; Ethical Culture Dance 
Educational Alliance, March 11, 
evening; Marx Commemoration 
Meeting, Brooklyn Academy of 





Music, March 12, evening. 





Brownsville Installation.—Circle 
2 Sr., Kings, will install its newly 
elected officers Saturday night, 
Feb. 25. A Hot Dog Festival will 
be held in with the new administra- 
tion at the Brownsville Labor Ly- 
ceum, 219 Sackman St. Admission 
will be between 15c and 18e. 


Circle 4 Sr., Kings—Sam Tol- 
mach will be guest speaker Sun- 
day, Feb. 26, at 8:30 p. m., at 1722 
East 12th St. Ping pong, chess 
and checkers are played at head- 
uarters every Frida ht. Re- 
reshments are serv for 10c. 














as Stes et 





ized to attend the rally on Sun- 
day, Feb, 26, at 4 p. m., at 904 
Prospect Ave., Bronx. Circles 1 
and 8 are holding this affair and 
Meyer Levenstein and Gus Tyler 
will speak. 

Circle 1 Jr., Sunnyside.—A s0- 
cial gathering will be held at the 
home of Comrade Berger, 4311 
Skillman Ave., Sunnyside, Sunday, 
Feb. 26, at 2:30. here will be 
games, singing and dancing. Re- 
freshments will be served. Mem- 
bers may bring one non-member 

Strike Relief Dance——A basket- 
ketball game and dance will be 
held Se y eve 1 
at the 


t= Out of Sorts? 


That's Nature’s Warning 


of delayed elimination of food wastes. 
Ex-Lax, the safe, delicious laxative, thor- 
oughly cleanses the system. 
chocolate—works like Nature. 
Ex-Lax is the ideal family laxative, because it 
is a pure, delicious chocolate, combined with a 
harmless and tasteless laxative which is being 
prescribed by noted physicians. Ask for Ex-Lax 
by name and refuse imitations. 


Keep “Regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


Tastes like 








THE 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


The Largest Radicai Working- 
men’s Fraterna) Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


700 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 
to $5 per week. Consumption 
benefit $400 and $600 or nine months- 
D our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
kill Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 
For information apply te 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 4-6000 











Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 


Now at 


74 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Dry Dock 4-0355, 4-8880 


Not connected with an 
other store in New Yor. 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society, Inc. . 


MEMBERS PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 

The assessment for 1933 is ten cents 
for each hundred dollars insurance 
due from all members since the first 
“7 of January. 

t is advisable not to walt for the 
assessment notice but to make your 
Payment now in order to avoid the 
rush in April and May, 


WORKMEN'S FURNITURE 
FIRE INSURANGE 
SOCIETY 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 


A co-operative Fire Insurance Society, 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers you 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


ONLY 
Annually Insur- 
1 Oc for Every $ 1 00 ance 
irrespective of location er character 
of dwelling. 
Fire Losses Appraised 
and Paid Promptly. 


$500,000.00 paid out in} 
fire claims, 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every member must 
make a deposit equal to $1.00 for 
every $100 of insurance. This 
will be repaid in full upon withdrawal, 
For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th S 
New York City 
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Gym in cooperation with the Young 
Circle League. 

League Hike—The hike sched- 
uled for Sunday has been post- 
| — to Sunday, March 19, 1933. 

he demonstration against Fascism 
will be held at 2 p.om., Feb. 26, at 
Town Hall, 128 W. 48rd St. 

Debate with Lovestoneites. — A 
debate on Socialism vs. Commu- 
nism will be held Saturday, April 
8, at 8:30 p. m., at the Debs Audi- 
torium.. Admission 165c. 

Basketball Team.—Another prac- 
tice for the league team will be 
held Saturday, Feb. 25. All mem- 
bers of the team and those who 
have aspirations should report to 
Victor Riesel at 2p. m. at the 
“~ office. 

ashington Heights—A Junior 
circle is being organized at 4046 
Broadway (170th St.). Young peo- 
ple between the ages of 14 and 17 
on welcomed Friday, Feb. 24, 
at 8:30. 





International Notes 


Every YPSL should keep in- 
formed on the international socia- 
list youth movement. Socialist 
youth work today is inconceivable 
without systematic contact and ex- 
change of experience with the 
youth federations of other coun- 
tries, 

Members and circles of the YP 
SL can now obtain, at small cost, 
&@ current review of the position of 





the mal socialist youth 
work, | Socialist Youth Inter- 


BROOKLYN 
949 Willoughby Ave., Broeklya 
Large and small hall suitable for 2 
occasions and meetings at reasona 


rentals. 
STAGG 2-3842 





247 EAST Séth ST. 
Labor Temple*“**47,2AS7 Suh 8? 


Workmen’s Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 .p m@. 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments 








Rese 








JOHN'S 
RESTAURANT 


The best Italian dishes a specialty 
Private dining rooms for parties 
Open Sundays — Popular prices 
302 EAST 12th STREET 
Tompkins Square 60554 


(Readers of THE NEW LEADER 
are especially welcome.) 

















national is publishing monthly th 
“Socialist Youth’s Internati 
Press Service,” which reports rege 
ularly on the work of the Intere 
national and affiliated federati 
and is also the official news sh 
of the Socialist Educational Inter» 
national. 

The annual subscription to th 
“Socialist Youth’s Internatio 
Press Service” is only $8 RM (75c). 
Subscriptions should be sent 
the order and it should be sta 
that an English edition is required, 
Orders and payments should b¢ 
sent to the Secretariat of the Yo 
Internationale, Belle Alliance 
8, Berlin SW 61. When 
toe the Freee Oa ten 
nationa y 
amount from the Post Office. 





and Balls. Tel. REgent 4-10038, b ae ; 





" “ONE SUNDAY AFTER 


William Brown!” The “good man” 


1 


~“SSiolds 


5 raegie Hall. -. Eve., Mar. 
t WAG DELSSO 


- Virginia 


ig ere TUDGON, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 


2 LORELEI 
J OEE 





‘The Week on the Stage 


By Joseph 

MISS FIT 
NOON.” 
By James Hagan. At the Little. 
A passage in Eugene O’Neill’s 
“The Great God Brcwn” tells of a 
lad, mistreated by another boy—| 
“so I became silent for life and 
designed a mask of the Bad Boy 


Pan in which to live and rebel|} 


against that other boy’. God and 
protect myself from His cruelty. 
And that other boy, secretly he felt 
ashamed but he couldn’t acknowl- 
edge it; so from that day he in- 
stinetively developed into the ,ood 
boy, the good friend, the gool man, 


is likely to be wordly success— 
but pity his wife; what happens 
to the “bad boy” depends largely 
on his luck in finding the _ 
woman. 

What O’Neill analyzes and talks | 
about is the basis of growth in | 
other good plays; among then, | 
“Liliom”; among those of this | 
geason, “One Sunday Afternoon.’ : 
Biff Grimes, unable to express his | 
thoughts and feelings more intelli- | 
gently, uses his fists—and grows 
up to be a dentist. We see him 
first, indeed, in his office, indulging, 
with a drinking companion, in 
maudlin reminiscences—until the 
“good boy” comes in to have a 
tooth pulled. A throwback to a 
small town of some twenty-five 
years ago starts with a flirtetion, 
the chain of action that pictures 
the bully Biff turning to the “old- 
fashioned” Amy when the flashier 
scorns him and _ his 
brusque but honest ways for the 
cleverer Hugo. Even Virginia’s 

ardness is only small-town 
daring; but the direction of Leo 
Bulgakov, and the acting of Lloyd 
Nolan as Grimes—with all the 
rest keeping pace, : d some espe- 
cially neat work by Percy Helton 
as the singing and drinking friend 
—make it as vivid as simple, and 
liven the struggle of the young 
box-factory worker to become a 
dentist and to overcome his bully- 
ing ways. These nearly carry him 
to murder of his successful rival 
Hugo when, twenty years later, 
that swell and wealthy husband 
drops in with a bad tooth. But 
Virginia, too, drops in—and saves 
her husband. For the life-processes 
have carried the “good man” hypo- 
erite and the vivacious flirtatious 
maid to their natural ends; and the 
spectacle gives Biff Grimes a re- 
newed sense of proportion, and a 
truer sense of what a prize he 
in “old-fashioned” Amy. 
Quite an awakening, more than 


ONE SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


7 
JAMES HAGAN 
Directed by 
LEO BULGAKOV 
“You will have to cover the town 
gga before you will find act- 
Ts, more gratiating than under 


Bulgakov’s excellent § direc- 
en. ° .”) —Brooks Atkinson, Times 


LITTLE THEATRE ,°: 


44th St. 
Tel. LAc. 4-6620 
Eves, $:45. Mats. Wed. & 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
WALTER, conductor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
THIS AFTERNOON at 3:00 
(Mr. Wroalter’s last appearance this season) 
Seleiat: GABRILOWITSCH, Pianist 
Bach-Wheaton, Schubert, Brahms 


TOSCANINI, Conductor 
oir Hall, Wed. Eve., March 1, 8:45 





























Sat. 2:45 | 








Mar. 3, 2:30; Sun. Aft., Mar. 5.3 
WAGNER—HANSON—STRAUSS 


aN at & Ail iss 








» Shipley 
In Film Version of ‘Topaze’ 





John Barrymore has 


the Cameo Theater 





the 
‘One 


meets the immediate eye, in 
simple and effective «_urse of 
| Sunday Afternoon.” 

HOW PLAYS ARE BORN 

Interesting insight inte a dra- 
matist’s methods of work can be 
had by studying early drafts of a 
play, in manuscripts or printed in 
such volumes as Ibsen’s Note- 
Book3;, in relation zo Lhe completed 
play. Such comparison, however, 
demands time only the specialist 
can afford to give; and others must 
hope for published works that will 
coordinate the results of such 
study. Autobiographies cannot be 
trusted. 

An excellent analysis of this 
sort is the first book in English 
on Arthur Schnitzler (Prentice- 
Hall, $2.59). Its author, Sol 
Liptzin, a friend of Schnitzler, 
had access to many of the play- 
wright’s manuscripts; and before 
Schnitzler’s death questioned him 
about them. The book gives a com- 
prehensive picture of Schnitzler’s 
work and dominating ideas, in a 
smooth flowing style, cclorful 
while scholarly; but it is of espe- 
cial value in its tracing of im- 
portant works from their first 
seed to their furthest Hower, as in 
the chapter “The Panorama of the 
Soul.” The growth, und the ulti- 
mate attitudes,.of a significant 
and many-sided figure in contem- 
porary literature, are clearly and 
fully revealed. 








The Theatre Guild 


AME 


By George O'Neill 
GUILD THEATRE 


52nd St. W. of Broadway 
Matinees Thurs, & Sat. at 2:30 


presents 


RICAN 





the Frank | 
Morgan role in the new film at} 


DREAM | 


|“Topaze” with John Barry-| 
more at Cameo 


“Topaze,” acclaimed as one of 
John Barrymore’s finest pictures 
and similarly acknowledged as a 
superb job of direction by Harry 


Theatre after a successful engage- 
ment at the RKO Music Hall. 
Marcel Pagnol’s play, “Topaze, 
was one of the hits of the stage 
during the past few years and the 
screen version prepared by Ben 
Hecht is said to be comparable to 
the legitimate play, according to 
those who saw the Barrymore film. 
Besides Barrymore, the cast is 
| made up of Myrna Loy, Albert 
| Conti, Jobyna Howland, Jackie 
|Searl, Luis Alberni, 
| Mason, Frank Reicher and Lowden! 








| Adams. | 4 


Elman Will Play Tuesday with | : 


Musicians Symphony 


Mischa Elman, the famous violin-| 
ist, will play three concertos—th< 
Bach E major, the Brahms and the} 
Tschaikowsky—with the Musicians ; 
Symphony Orchestra, composed of | 
200 unemployed musiciarfs, when | 
he appears as the solo artist at the | 
next concert, to be conducted by | 
Sandor Harmati at the Metropol- | 
itan Opera House, Tuesday eve-| 
ning, February 28th. This an- 
nouncement was made today by the | 
committee sponsoring the series of | 
20 concerts being given this season 
for the benefit of New York’s un-| 
employed musicians. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Marmati’s baton, will 
perform Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Cap- 
rice Espanol and Bach’s Chorale 
Prelude “Wachet Auf,” recently 
transcribed for full orchestra by 
Albert Stoessel. 





D’Abbadie D’Arrast, is at Cameo}: 


. 1G 
Reginald | # 


\z 
\# 
| 
| 


Tallulah Bankhead opens Monday 
night at the Times Square Theater 
in “Forsaking All 
an absence from 


“King of the Jungle’ at the 
| Paramount 

“King of the Jungle” is being 
rushed across the country by plane 
4| for the world premiere at the Par- 
:! amount Theatre today. 

This picture centers around “The 
Lion Man,” a youth raised in the 
jungle among lions. Its most spec- 
tacular scene is that of a horde of 
wild beasts loosed in a city. Buster 
Crabbe, world champion swimmer, 
makes his screen debut in the pic- 
ture, the cast of which includes 
Frances Dee and Irving Pichel. 


At the Original Roxy 


“The Man Who Won,” a screen 
adaption of the novel “Mr. Bill the 
Conqueror,” by Dion Titheradge, is 
current at the Roxy Theatre, 50th 
St. and 7th Ave. 

Heather Angel and Henry Ken- 
dall are the featured players in 
this picture directed by Norman 
Walker, which also includes Nora 
| Swinburne, Sam Livesey, Louie 
| Tinsley and Moore Marriott. 














“Season’s newest delight.” 
—Walter Winchell 
“Spectacular, tuneful, eyefilling, lilt- 
ing and melodious.’ 
—Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune 


GEORGE WHITE’S 
MELODY 


* Entrancing New Musical 
with the Greatest Cast ever assembled 
EVELYN HERBERT#EVERETT MARSHALL 
WALTER WOOLF JEANNE AUBERT 
HAL SKELLY *# GEORGE HOUSTON 
and a brilliant cast of 100, including 
50—GEORGE WHITE BEAUTIES—5¢ 
Music by Sigmund Romberg. Book by Edward 
Childs Carpenter. Lyries by Irving Caesar, 


CASINO THEA., 7th Ave. & 


50th St. CO. §-1300 
Evenings $1 to $3—Wed. Mat. $1 to $2 
Sat. Mat. $1 te §2.50 





Others” after 
the Broadway 


scene of ten years 


























LAST TIMES S SAT, FEB. 


“Violently moi to 
drama...boils with protest 
and indignation, and every 
scene is full of stimulating 
theatre.’ 

—Hammond, Her. Trib. 


ELMER RICE’S 


We, THE 


WE, PEOPLE 


THEA., B’way at 40 St. 
Eves.8:20Sharp. 





Phone PE. 6-2670 
Mats. Wed. & Sat,2:30 

















GILBERT 
MILLER 


presents 


PAULINE 

LORD . 
The Late 
Christopher Bean | 


with 
WALTER CONNOLLY 








“Most enjoyable comedy of 

the season; almost too good 

to be true.”"—Krutch, The Natio 
| 
| 


HENRY MILLER’S 
Thea., 124 W. 43rd St.—Evwes, 8:45 
3 Mats. Weekly Wed. Thur. Sat. 
Prices at all Mats. 85c to $2.20 | 


ine. Tag 























The Theatre Guild 


presents 











BIOGRAPHY 


A Comedy 
by S. N. Behrman 


AVON THEATRE 


45th Street, West ef Broadway 


Matinees Thurs, & Gat. at 2:30 
Eves. at 8:30 














“Here's something to be 
thankfal for. . 
John Mason Brown, Poss 


PEGGY FEARS 


‘Music inthe Air 


By Jerome Kern & 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d 
with Reinald WERRENRATA, 
Tullie CARMINATI, Natalie 
HALL, Walter SLEZAK, Al 
SHEAN, Katherine CAR- 
RINGTON—Curtain at 8:30 


ALVIN THBA., 52 St. 


W. ef B'way 
Eves. 8:30. — Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


” 





Robert Rockmore announces the first perform- 
ance on Wednesday, March 1, at the Lyric Thea- 
tre, of “RUN, LITTLE CHILLUN!” a Negro folk 
drama by HALL JOHNSON with a cast of 175. 
Prices: 50c to $2, plus tax. 


FEB. 27 








BROOKS ATKINSON, 








in Ns Y. 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ’'S 
great production, YOSHE 
KALB, is: “Genuine, ex- 
hilarating. His audiences 
surrender to the play 
completely.” 


Times, says: 








BOX OFFICE OPEN MONDAY, 
YIDDISH ART THEATRE 


EVERY NIGHT 
2d Ave. at 12th St. Phone STuy. 9-7195 


alse Saturday and Sunday Mats. 
Tickets Available Thru All Agencies—Complete English Synopsis 








N. Y. Engagement Ends Sun. Eve., Mar. 5th 


“Amazing and Uproarious” 
—John Mason Brown 


PICCOLI 


“NOTHING LIKE IT ANYWHERE ELSE!” 


—John Anderson 


Revue! 
Opera! 
Circus! 
Ballet! 
Music! 
Song! 
Satire! 


==» PUP. 


PRICE MAT. 
TODAY 
TOM’ W 

SUN. & WED. 

at 3 P.M. 


GEO. M. COHAN 
THEATRE 
Broadway and 
43rd Street 











| MUSICIANS’ SYMPHONY - - Tuesday Eve., Feb. 28, 





EVES. ENTIRG ORCHESTRA $8 











METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


SOLOIST—MISCHA 


ELMAN 


3 concertos: BACH—BRAHMS—TCHAIKOVSKY 


Conductor te be announced later, Seats now, 25 to $2. Proceeds Unemployed Musicians 








SAM H. HARRIS presents 


“DINNER AT EIGHT” 


New Play in Eleven Scenes—by 
GEORGE ’s. KAUFMAN and EDNA FERBER 
CONSTANCE COLLIER CONWAY TEARLE ANN ANDREWS 
MARGUERITE CHURCHILL PAUL HARVEY MALCOLM DUNCAN 
L OLIVE WYNDHAM JUDITP WooD 

CESAR ROMERO GREGORY GAYE 
SAMUEL LEVENE w#ANS RUBERTS 
45th Street West of Broadway 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 28:80 


AUSTIN FAIRMAN 
Music Box Theatre 

















EIEN CARRE! SOE oS 5. Me. 


SR SA BANE 2 


2B REY Ao RRA ak ERE iy PR Coat 


2 PT Aa EL BERS IN PIE 


[New Film and Stage Show At The Fox, Brooklyn | 








*They Just Had to Get Married? 
New Stage Show Opens Today 


A new stage and screen show 
opens today at the Fox Theatre, 
Brooklyn, .which currently, under 
its new low price policy, is said to 
be playing to the largest crowds 
which have visited the Fox in a 
year or more. 

The screen attraction will be 
“They Just Had to Get Married,” 
co-starring Slim Summerville, of 
the figure and lugubrious counte- 
nance, and Sasu Pitts, of the sad 
eyes and helplessly-fluttering hands. 
It’s a Universal picture, directed 
by Edward Ludwig, and in the cast 
appear Roland Young, Fifi D’Or- 
gay, Veree Teasdale, Henry Ar- 
metta, C. Aubrey Smith, Guy 
Kibbee and little Cora Sue Collins. 

A new Mickey Mouse animated 
cartoon and the latest issue of the 
Universal newsreel supplement the 
feature on the screen. 

On the stage the program is 
headed by Paul Mall, young master 
of ceremonies, and his orchestra. 
The Great Yacopi troupe, Argen- 
tinian acrobats,share headline hon- 
ors. Other acts include Max and 
his Gang of “almost human” dogs; 
Harry Savoy, comedian; Mae Mor- 
gan, singer and comedienne; Leg- 
Leg Bates, one-legged dancing 
marvel; Charles Barnes, and the 
Gae Fost boys and girls. 





Beatrice Lillie Welcomed Back 
to. the Selwyn Theatre 


When Courtney Burr moved his 
revue “Walk a Little Faster” star- 
ring Beatrice Lillie and Clark and 
McCullough last Monday night 
from the St. James Theatre to the 
Selwyn, it was a most sentimental 
one indeed for Miss Lillie particu- 


larly. And to grace the occasion 
Arch Selwyn had ready her old 
dressing room elaborately done and. 
gave her a “Welcome Home” party 
after the show. It was at the Sel- 
wyn Theatre that Miss Lillie made 
her first appearance in this country 
in the first two editions of “Char- 
lot’s Revue” when she co-starred 
with Jack Buchanan and Gertrude 
Lawrence and later she seored an- 
other big hit in “Wake Up and 
Dream” at the same théatre when 
she co-starred with Noel Coward. 


the same dressing room which had 
become her New York residence. 











Opening 
MON. NIGHT, FEB. 27 


SEATS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


“FORSAKIN G 
ALL OTHERS” 


TIMES SQ. THEA. 


W. 42nd St. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 


206 GOOD ist BALC. SEATS 
Including Opening Night $1, $1.50 

















JUDITH 


ANDERSON 


CONQUES 


By. ARTHUR HOPKINS 


PLYMOUTH THEA. 
West 45th Street. LA. 46720 
Eves. $:40. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 


|| Her Greatest Since “The Trespasser” 
In every engagement she occupied ;| 


At the Belasco ‘Theater in “Alien Com” 





Katharine Cornell’s Second Producti 
a new play by Sidney Howard. 


others, by Luther Adler and James Fennie 


ec i nr netic inininncin nian cn chance ania tindacaioneinntiuieti 


on of the Season is “Alien Corn,” 
In {it she is supported, among 





Throckmorton Designs 4 Sets 
for “Run, Little Chillun’!’”’ 


When Robert Rockmore’s produc- 
tion of Hall Johnson’s Negro folk 
drama, “Run, Little Chillun’!”, 
comes to the Lyric Thaeter next 
Wednesday evening, with a com- 
pany of 175 actors, singers and 
dancers, it will be presented in four 
scenes instead of in the customary 
acts, with an intermission between: 
the second nad third scenes. The 
four scenes represent respectively 
the Parsonage of the Hope Baptist 
Church; the Meeting Place of the 


New Day Pilgrims in the forest; 
Toomer’s Bottom, and the interior 
of the Hope Baptist Church. All 
four settings have been designed 
and constructed by Cleon Throck- 
morton, who has designed prac- 
tically all of the Negro plays which 
have reached the New York stage 
stince the days of “The Emperor 
Jones,” 





“The last thing that I would 
want to dispense with, is The New 
Leader,” writes Adolph Furrer of 
Connecticut, as he sends in a re- 
newal. 











GLORIA 
Swanson 


“” “PERFECT 
UNDERSTANDING” 


wthLAURENCE OLIVIER 
JOHN HALLIDAY 
GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
MICHAEL FARMER 

(at lowest prices in the history of the Rivoli) 





IRwo1 


United Artists 


BROADWAY 
at 49th St. 














JOHN 


BARRYMORE 


im his best role 


“TOPAZE 


x CAME 


42nd St. & B’way 


9 a.m. 25° 


to 1 p.m. 
Bso.Sat.Sun. 





““Yoshe Kalb” Longest Running 
Play in Town 


With the departure from New 
York of “Another Language,” Mau- 
rice Schwartz’s production “Yoshe 


Kalb” at the Yiddish Art Theatre | 


becomes the longest-run show in 
town. On Washington’s Birthday 
“Yoshe Kalb” gave its 200th per- 
formance. This is the first time in 
the history of the New York theatre 
that a non-English drama playing 
below the 42nd Street belt leads 
the list of longest-run plays. 

The event was celebrated by a 
testimonial banquet Wednesday at 
the Hotel Edison for Maurice 
Schwartz, dramatist, director and 
star actor of “Yoshe Kalb.” Daniel 
Frohman was the toastmaster and 
the list of speakers were D. Steuer, 
Edward G. Robinson, Rabbi Louis 
I. Newman, Claude G. Bowers, 


‘Harry Hershfield and B.C. Vladeck. 





Mae West at the Brooklyn 
Paramount 


Following two record-breaking 
weeks at the New York Paramount, 
Mae West moves to the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre for a one-week 
engagement starting today. Miss 
West appears on the screen in her 
first starring picture, “She Done 
Him Wrong.” 

A novelty overture will be pre- 
sented by the Paramount Concert 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Eddie Paul. Elsie Thompson con- 
tinues at the organ to lead Brook- 
lyn Paramount audiences in an- 
other of her popular community 
songfests. 





Commedienne in “Gay 


Divorce” 


Louella Gear has an important 
role in the Wiman and Weatherly 
Musical at the Schubert Theater 





Lehar’s First Screen Operetta 
at Europa 


Franz Lehar’s first original screen 
operetta, “Friederike,” will have its 
American premiere at the Europa 


Theatre commencing today, Satur- 


day. 











SHOULD YOU PLAY 
BRIDGE with your WIFE? 


SEE “GRAND SLAM" WINTER GARDEN, TODAY 








Meet Miss 


Public Enemy No. 1 


She's out to make good 
in the worst way!l... 


“BLONDIE JOHNSON” 


Beg. Sat. (Feb. 25) 
Morn. 9:30 A, M. 


STRAND : 


A First National Picture—Starring 


JOAN BLONDELL 


and 


CHESTER MORRIS 


Br eatwer et 47th Street 
d nigh Show 
SMOKING In MEZZ, 














Direct from 
RADIO CITY 


RICHARD DIX 
THE GREAT JASPER’ 


WERA ENGELS - noma MAY OLIVER 


ON THE STAGE 
RAY BOLGER 
“GAMBY” GAMBARELLI 


« ALBEE: 


Albee Sq., B’klyn 


To 2 p.m. 35¢ 

Eves. Balc. 55¢ 

Exc. Sat., Sun. 
ad Hol. 





Another tremendous program 
on stage and screen 
ON THE STAGE IN PERSON 


HELEN MOR GAN 
Liegfeld’s SHOW BOAT 


with JULES BLEDSOE 
Cast of 106 75 Glorified Beauties 
ON THE SCREEN 


BARBARA STANWYCK 
‘Ladies They Talk About’ 


with LILLIAN ROTH 
including Tex 
Broadway 


APITOL wtiin'st 


Monday to + age ® exc. Holidays 


t fter 





























Sensational NEW 














@ FOX BKLYN && 


. SLIM SUMMERVILLE & ZASU PITTS. @ 


“THEY JUST HAD TO GET MARRIED” “e. 


On Stage—8 BIG ACTS 


LOW Prices 





COMING SOON! 


“42nd ST.”— 


16 Stars—200 Girls 





The 
MYSTERY 


OF THE 


25e to 6:30 p. m. 
except Sat. & Sun. 


DO YOU DARE SOLVE IT? 


WAX MUSEUM 


BROOKLYN STRAND 


Falten and Reckwell 








THE ROAD TO 
REVOLUTION! 


M-G-M’s Gigantic Spectacle of 

Rasputin’s Debauchery and 

the Birth of a New Day! 
Third Big Month! 


RASPUTIN 


AND THE 


EMPRESS 


with JOHN, ETHEL, LIONEL 


‘BARRYMORE 


Daily 2:50 - 8:50. Three 
times Set. Sun. & Hols. 
at 2:50, 6:50 and 8:50. 


ASTO Sat. Midnite Show. Good 




















Bway &45th seats at 50c - 75¢ - $1.00, 








THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are ré- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 ur write. to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Lead? 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York. 











Reet. he Pe Pea MEY 





Sibel elite 


BRA eee 6h Mis ass i oss ke CES. be 


=o time they call themselves ‘Prole- 
tarian Solidarity’; another 


“Friends of Soviet Russia,’ 


Pitty Little Gloria! | 


R little Gloria! 


been denied the inimediate use of all that money! 


She has only $116,537 a year, and she has 


What can 


a poor, self-respecting little Vanderbilt do? 


Well, this little Vanderbilt went®, 


and hired her a lawyer; and when 
a Vanderbilt hires her a lawyer she 
hires none but the best; a former 
Attorney-General of the United 
States, no less, who has the skill 
and training and experience to deal 
with such deep problems as how 
much a nine-year-old needs to keep 
from starving. 

.So Gloria Laura Morgan Vander- 


bilt, daughter of the late fat Regi- 


nald Vanderbilt, hired her George 
W. Wickersham; and this Wickers- 
ham, who is 74 years old and some 
shakes of a lawyer, applied his 
giant mind to this and that, and 
then he appeared before Surrogate 
Foley and being duty sworn, de- 
posed and said: 

That Gloria needs the use of no 
less than $4,000 a month “for her 
support, maintenance and educa- 
tion”; that the child has a fortune 
of $2,830,276 in bonds and cash 
(which she undoubtedly accumulat- 
ed by the employment of foresight, 
thrift, care, knowledge of business 
conditions, abstinence—and the se- 
lection of Reginald Vanderbilt as 
her father); that the fortune yield- 
ed $116,257 last year—earned by 
the sweat of her childish brow, of 
course—and that this year it would 
not be less, thus proving that de- 
pressions mean nothing to smart 
people who know kow to get along; 
and that her mother has only 
$1,400 a year, and therefore cannot 
help her out. 

This last item seems to indicate 
a fly in the ointment, for. is it 


AE ceapee that a girl is so brilliant 


that she is worth nearly three mil- 
lion, while the mother who bore 
her is starving on a mere $28 a 
week? (Or is that all she has? 
These business affairs are too much 





for some poeple to understand.) 

Further, the Great Lawyer 
pointed out to the Great Surogate, 
last year Gloria had to have her 
tonsils out, and that costs money. 
Now, it would cost you about $25 
or $50 to get your tonsils out; but 
Vanderbilt tonsils are a_ special 
kind of tonsils and it would not 
do to employ a proletarian tonsil- 
ectomy upon a Vanderbilt tonsil, 
and it cost $7,250 to get them out 
—and possibly they are in a mu- 
seum together wtih Henry Ford’s 
appendix, where the awe-struck 
yokels can look and worship. 

All these things are proper sub- 
jects for this great 74-year-old 
former president of the American 
Bar Association to worry his gray 
head about; and he added that 


Gloria came home from Paris in, 


March, 1932, and is attending pri- 
vate schools here and that she and 
her mother have an apartment that 
rents for $6,000 a year, and that 
they have a four-year lease( with- 
out concessions, but with an elec- 
tric refrigerator and garbage in- 
cinerator, to make household duties 
easy for Gloria and her ma.) 

The Great Surrogate Foley took 
all these facts under advisement, 
and after due consideration of all 
the painful circumstances decided 
that the majesty of the State of 


New York required that Gloria get |: 


her 4,000 a month. For thinking 
over such things he (and his il- 
lustrious former colleague, J. Pat- 
rick O’Brien, now translated to the 
City Hall), receive $25,000 a year 
of the people’s money. 

When word of the sorrows of the 
poor little Gloria reached the 
breadlines the sounds of weeping 
and wailing reached from Union 





Square to Bryant Park. 





In Austria They Are Wise 


To the ‘ ‘Innocents’ Clubs” 


rh a recent issue of the Vi jenna 


Arbeiter-Zeitung there ap- 
pears an article on the Austrian 
Communists, indicating a strik- 
ing similarity in methods with 


‘+.ethods here, from which the 


(translated 


following is taken 
Julius 


for The New Leader by 
Gerber) : 

“The Communists have a habit 
of masquerading under all kinds 
of names. At times they call 
themselves ‘Labor Relief,’ then 
change to ‘Red Relief’; the next 


time 
as the ‘Revolutionary Trade 
Union League,’ or ‘Anti-Fascist 
Committee.’ They also parade as 
‘Un- 
employed Councils’; and again 
as ‘Anti-Imperialist League,’ and 


“many other names, but they are 
all the same Communists. 


“It ‘seems that because they 
know their own party is discred- 


‘ited they masquerade under aliases 


to fool the unwary and catch the 


- Innocents. 


“The Austrian Communists in 
1919 tried to drag the Austrian 
workers into an adventure like the 


‘Hungarian dictatorship, at a time 


when they knew that the Hun- 


“Yarian Soviet dictatorship was al- 


ready a lost cause, at a time when 
Bela Kun’s adventure had been 
liquidated by the Rumanian army 
and Horthy’s bloody counter- 
revolution was in the ascendency. 
The Austrian workers, knowing 
what the result would be should 
they imitate Bela Kun, did not 
follow the Communists. Since 


~ then the Austrian workers have. 
*- lost confidence in Communists. 


The Communists have remained a 


nee eonh witheets fellowing. 


“The real‘ class struggle, the 
struggle of the workers with capi- 
talism, does. not interest the Com- 
munists. Their whole activity con- 
sists 'of waging relentless war 
against the Social Democratic 
Party and.the bona fide labor 
unions, using’ the lowest and mean- 
est policies in that fight; but they 
have no luck among the Austrian 
workers, 

“The AuStrian workers know 
that they would be lost if they 
permitted these wreckers to split 
their ranks. They realize the re- 
action is gaining strength in neigh- 
boring countries because of divi- 
sions in the ranks of the working 
class. The Austrian workers know 
that only a united working class 
can succeed, that only a united 
working class can prevent such 
defeats as have come to the 
workers in Hungary, Italy ant 
Germany. 

“The Austrian workers are united 
in the Social Democratic Party and 
they will hold fast to the Party. 
They will not be misled by the 
Communists, no matter under what 
name they masquerade and to what 
lies they resort in their fight 
against the Social Democracy. 
They cannot succeed in breaking 
the unity of the Austrian work- 
ing class and bringing about a 
struggle of the workers against 
workers.” 





ONEAL OVER WEVD 


James Oneal, editor of The New 
Leader, will be the speaker over 
station WEVD during The New 
Leader period next Friday, March 
3rd, from 4:45 to 5 p. m. 

The WEVD broadcasts of The 
New Leader speakers are becoming 
an increasingly popular feature 





each 
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TIMELY TOPICS | 


Prohibition—and More Delays 
A’ last Congress has started the repeal amend- 
ment on its way. If in our confused political 
situation the people gave a clear mandate for any- 
thing in 1932 it was for repeal. By attempting to 
rush matters at the open- 
ing of the session in re- 
ality Speaker Garner de- 
layed them. Now, owing 
to the long delay of Con- 
gress, it is quite likely 
chat it will be years before 
decisive action can be 
taken and the wet-dry is- 
sue will remain a_ red 
herring across our politi- 
cal trails. If the repeal 
amendment had _ passed 
Congress early it would 
have been ‘comparatively 
easy to facilitate the nec- 
essary action by state 
legislatures, most of 
which are now in session, 
to speed matters up. As 
it is many legislatures 
will doubtless adjourn 
without taking any action to set up the conventions 
called for in the amendment. Some of these state 
legislatures do not meet again for two years. Hence 
delay, bicker, confusion. Unquestionably there was 
some sort of politics, not too creditable, behind this 
situation, 

A constitutional amendment should be passed on 
by specially elected: conventions, but Congress would 
have power to prescribe a uniform way of holding 
such conventions and to expedite matters. If Con- 
gress has not the power to set up ratifying con- 
ventions—and it seems to me it has—then our con- 
stitution is even more of an obstacle to peaceful 
change than we Socialists had thought. “To have 
to wait for forty-eight different states to act in a 
matter of such importance is to add one more handi- 
cap to those already existing in bringing about de- 
sirable constitutional changes. Hostile legislatures 
can now sabotage amendments by delay in setting 
up the conventions. They can prescribe fantastic 
rules for the conventions, quite inequitable as be- 
tween different states. We pay sometimes a very 
big price for our excessively rigid constitution. 

Nevertheless there is encouragement in the fact 
that this Congress did act on repeal. There is no 
political prophet who would have dared to predict 
two years ago that this Congress would send a re- 
peal amendment on its way. What*was accomplished 
is a direct result of political pressure. The same 
sort of pressure can accomplish results even against 
handicaps when applied to Congress. Bear that in 
mind when we are considering relief and other meas- 
ures of great colisequence. 

To go -back to .the. subject of prohibition once 
more; do not.forget that we Socialists have insisted 
that profit. must be taken out out the business. That 
means profit for ‘légal as well as illegal makers and 
retailers of alcoholic beverages. The most prac- 
ticable plan would: have been a public, non-profit 
making corporation, set up under federal authority 
to manufacture liquor, with state authorities set up 
by states that desire to go wet, to sell the aforesaid 
liquor. Now we ‘must look to states to set up the 
best control that can be had. It isn’t likely to be 
very good, The liquor question will remain with us, 
though, I hope, in a less acute form than at present. 














Norman Thomas 


The LaFollette-Costigan Bill 
N the same day that the House of Representa- 
tives acted to expedite the return of legal whis- 
key the Senate defeated the LaFollette-Costigan bill 
which would have done a little to provide the people 
of America with bread. That bill, so far as it went, 
was admirable. Five hundred million dollars is not 
enough for America’s need, but the form of admin- 
istration of the money as provided by the bill was 
excellent and the sum appropriated was the largest 
yet proposed in Congress. Yet the Senate turned it 
down for the Wagner substitute which reduces the 
amount to 300 million and makes that a part of the 
sums already authorized to be raised by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation bonds. What is still worse, 
the 300 million is to be loaned to states and cities 
rather than given outright. This comes close to 
pure hypocrisy. . States and cities will not repay 
the loans or will repay them only under circum- 
stances which will make it a bookkeeping trans- 








| ection. States and cities are too near the end of 
their rope to return this great amount without dam- 
age to themselves. What is essential is outright 
fdeeral relief. 


Michigan 

HE more one hears about that Michigan bank 

holiday the more extraordinary it appears. Ap- 
parently the Governor closed temporarily all the 
banks. of the state in order to save one big Detroit 
bank that was in difficulties. Assuming the failure 
of that bank might have been so disastrous as to 
warrant such extraordinary measures it is never- 
theless an amazing commentary on the weakness of 
our capitalist system in general and of our banking 
system in particular. It is high time to socialize 
banking when such things as this are necessary. 
Incdentally, once more it is proved that “to him’ who 
hath it shall be given.” We extend no such favors 
to little folk, not even the little banks, as were ex- 


tended to this big bank in Detroit. 


War! , 
ONGRESS is getting ready to vote 315 million 
dollars outright to the navy. No matter how 

many people starve, we must have a navy. In @ 

great war there would be no victors, only survivors, 

The supreme task of our time is to preserve peace. 
So far as the United States is concerned, the 

greatest danger to peace is in the Far East. Today 

American sentiment is properly very critical of 

Japan for her high-handed imperialism in Man- 

churia. Her imperialist adventure has not yet come 

to an end, but she presses forward against China. 

Our material interests in Manchuria or China are 

not very great but they are likely to assume an 

importance out of all proportion to their size. Today 
our sentimental interests seem to be greater. It is 


. quite true that we are well waranted in uniting with 


other nations to bring moral pressure on Japan, 
but under no circumstances must we be drawn into 
any sort of war on the pretext of preserving peace 
or justice. A war-by America to aid China and to 
liberate Manchuria would turn out worse than our 
Spanish war. We liberated Cuba only to turn it 
over to a cruel dictator like Machado who is really 
the representative, to no small extent, of great 
American fiancial interests. We don’t want that. 

If war does break out on a large scale in the Far 
East and if we go on supplying Japan with money, 
arms, and the materials of war, it is at least pos- 
sible that sentiment will shift. We may find our- 
selves drawn by.-such trade into sympathy with 
Japan. Conceivably that sympathy might go far 
enough to put us into war on the Japanese side 
against, let us say, a combination of Russia and 
China. This is not likely, but it is not so likely 
that we have a right to run the risk of the kind 
of trade which might lead to it. 

Two specific things should be done. First, the 
president should be given the power and entrusted- 
with the @uty to declare an embargo on the sales 
of the means of death to beligerent nations: It is 
infamously wrong and hideously dangerous for us 
to grow rich, for any section of our nation to grow 
rich, on the slaughter of human beings. Second, 
the United States should take the lead ot merely 
in bringing full moral, and possibly some qualified 
economic, pressure on Japan but in holding that 
kind of conference on the Far Eastern situation 
which would persuade Japan that we all of us are 
relaxing our special claims against China. The Jap- 
anese militarists will continue to hypnotize the 
Japanese people until we give such evidence of good 
faith. 

Behind these two specific things there must be 
a war against poverty carried out constructively in 
Ameriea.- This is necessary so as to remove the 
danger that men consciously or subconsciously will 
look to a good war as the means of relieving their 
economic depression. A good war, of course, is one 
that we finance and provision while other men fight 
t. The.trouble is that good wars have a way of 
becoming bad by drawing us in! There is an amaz- 
ing and alarming sentiment in America, a little be- 
low the surface perhaps, but there, as any one can 
discover, in favor of the kind of war which would 
craete a new market for American wheat, iron and 
cotton. It is perhaps significant that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself has drawn attention to 
the fact that the Japanese are not wheat eaters. 
As a@ substitute for war against our neighbors give 
us a holy war against poverty! 








REPORTERS TOLD TO 
INVENT DISORDERS 


AVINIA, Ill—Reports in the 

capitalist newspapers about 
Vienna are entirely unreliable, said 
Alfred Granger of the architectu- 
ral firm of Granger & Bollen- 
bacher, Chicago, in the course of 
@ talk about the remarkable Social- 





ist housing projects in the Austri- 
an capital, delivered to the Ra- 
vinia forum. 

“I was in Vienna the day of the 
election at which Premier Schober 
was defeated,” Granger related. 
“The American newspapers, in- 
cluding two in.-Chicago, reported 
great disorder.and:bloody riots. As 
a matter of fact it was as quiet 
in Vienna that day as it is in Lake 
Forest” (the ritzy Chicago North 





Shore suburb], 

Granger added that a U. S. offi- 
cial called the American news- 
paper correspondents to the lega- 
tion in Vienna and asked them to 
explain the lies about rioting on 
election day. 

“What can we do?” the corre 
pondents veplied, according te 
Granger's account. “Our editors 
order us to write mob stories and 
that’s what-we have to do.”~ 





